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Editorial 


T falls to the lot of this magazine to express sorrow and rejoicing 
almost in the same breath, our sorrow at the passing of Pope 
Pius XII and our rejoicing at the election of Pope John XXIII. 

(Our last issue had appeared before the death of Pope Pius XII.) 


‘It was an honour for DOCTRINE AND LIFE to have been, for a 
while, one of the channels through which Pius XII’s incomparable 
addresses and letters reached a portion of the English-speaking 
world. It was an education to prepare the digests, an education at 
once breath-takingly broad and profoundly spiritual. Where else 
could one have had such easy access to accurate and up-to-date 
information on modern developments in astronomy, psychology, 
education, medicine, to mention but a few of the secular subjects 
treated by Pius XII? Yet, the amassing of such knowledge was but 
a by-product of his main work, which was the care of men’s souls. 
But it was so unexpected in his office that it has, perhaps, dazzled 
us.and distracted us at times from the work that was more intimately 
connected with his role as Vicar of Christ. 


He was quite well aware himself of the two facets of his respon- 
sibility. Thus, after he had reviewed some modern developments in 
industry, let us say, he would announce his intention of speaking 
to his hearers as pastor of their souls. And it is his work for men’s 
souls that will merit him the title of great among the popes. No 
pope in history can have been so closely in touch with the various 


movements of the Spirit within the Church—no other pope had the: 


same means of communication. The letters and addresses of Pope 
Pius XII are a mine of information on what was happening in the 
Church during his reign—a vocation-crisis in South America, 
liturgical experiments in France or Germany, a biblical renewal 
spreading through the whole Church, the growth of lay apostolate 
movements, of secular institutes, adaptation to modern times of 


religious orders. . . . The list could be prolonged almost indefinitely. : 


In previous centuries, these would be barely discernible to the 
historian many years afterwards. Pius XII has made the historian’s 
labour seem almost superfluous. That in itself would be an achieve- 
ment. But he was no mere chronicler; through all his writings we 
can see the figure of the great pope admonishing, correcting, 
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directing, encouraging, teaching. Teaching! for he was above all 
else a teacher, a teacher who spent himself for the sake of those 
who would learn from him. (Father Michael O’Carroll, in his 
excellent article in this issue, describes the enormous extent of 
his teaching.) One is reminded of a sentence from a recent article 
on the papacy in Life International, a sentence which could serve 
as epitaph for Pius XII: ‘It is an office which pitilessly summons, 
often exhausts all the vigour of those who hold it”. 


But it is a sentence which also makes us think, with filial solicitude, 
of the lovable, saintly and strong man who has taken up the awesome 
task laid down by Pius XII. The lines which his pontificate will 
follow have yet to be revealed, whether he will teach and guide us 
through addresses and letters to the same extent that his predecessor 
did, or whether, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, he will 
decide on other ways of exercising his pontificate. All we do know 
is that his office will summon him just as pitilessly as it summoned 
Pius XII, and that he will give himself just as generously. With the 
rest of the Catholic Church, we salute our new Pope and assure 
him of our prayers and our devoted service. 


So powerful has been the impact of the personalities of 
Pius and of his immediate predecessors, so manifest their 
integrity and dignity of purpose, that the respect won is 
almost universally accepted as unremarkable. Yet it was only 
ninety years ago, merely yesterday on any Church calendar, 
that the triumphant armies of Italian nationalism were 
smashing papal forces at the gates of Rome, while the 
New York Herald matter-of-factly said: “The Papacy 
has lived out its time. It has had the full thousand years of 
the life of a nation. a government or a system, and it must 
die’”’.—Life International, 10 November, 1958. 


The. editor wishes readers of Doctrine and Life a 
happy sChrnistmas and God’s blessing in: the 
“New elise gio 


- Madonna and Child by Brother Benedict Tutty,. O.S.B. 


The Gift of Knowledge 


THE MIND OF POPE PIUS XII 


Father O’ Carroll has studied the writings of the late Pope assiduously 
and has frequently written and lectured on him. He is author of 
Mediatress of All Graces and is on the staff at Blackrock College. 


MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.Sp. 


. OR the last fifteen years the mind of Pius XII had impressed 
the world, especially the educated part, as something wonderful 
and exceptional in his office. For though the Pope as supreme 

pastor is thought of in regard to doctrine and general moral 
exhortation, his office is principally associated with government, 
administration, practical decisions and counsel. 

The late Pope did not neglect his duties as a ruler. But he shone 
particularly in the domain of the intelligence. His pontificate may, 
in fact, be the turning-point in a great new movement in the Church, 
one which would be marked especially by the sanctification of the 
intelligence. 

There are many reasons why such a movement would be salutary 
and providential in the Church. One, which wiil be entirely acceptable 
to the readers of a Dominican review is that the intellect is, according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas, the highest faculty in man. It is therefore 
that by which the greatest honour can be given to the Creator. 
We have known so much intellectual pride and so much error in 
our times that we have perhaps come to distrust the power of the 
mind itself, to question its intrinsic goodness. This may be perverted 
but it cannot be entirely corrupted. 

Within the Catholic body too there have been factors tending to 
displace the intelligence from its rightful position. The spectacle 
of so many intellectuals, even intellectuals inside the Catholic 
Church, who were indifferent in the matter of religious practice and 
rather weak in self-sacrifice led people to think that the mind was 
dangerous, that prayer and piety were the most important things, 
and that they were exclusive where intelligence was concerned. 

The second factor was the condemnation of modern errors, 
completely necessary and wise in practice but perhaps misinterpreted 
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in some Catholic quarters. St. Pius X, who condemned Modernism 
and thus rid the Church of a serious poison, was not an enemy of 
true scientific research, nor of the most exacting scholarship, but 
not all those who heard of the condemnation of Modernism were 
equally magnanimous and charitable. True, there was a gradual 
release from the spirit of suspicion and in regard particularly to 
modern Science the action of Pius XI in restoring the Pontifical 
Academy of Science was highly beneficial. But then along came 
the encyclical letter Humani Generis, apparently in the tradition of 
St. Pius’s Pascendi. So it would appoer that caution and some 
suspicion would again be necessary for Catholics in regard to 
modern scientific methods. No one quarrels with the condemnation 
made by the Pope’s encyclical. But perhaps this time, too, there 
would be found people to draw the wrong conclusions. 

The one who saw to it that nothing of the kind would happen 
was, as things turned out, the Pope himself. Just about the time that 
the encyclical appeared, in 1950 therefore, he began the remarkable 
series of addresses on modern scientific knowledge which have 
caused so much discussion, comment and, in the world of science, 
thankfulness. It is very clear from his own example that he had no 
distrust of research and scholarship as such. Since he was on earth 
the guardian of divinely-revealed truth, none knew better than he 
that there can never be contradiction between truth in one sphere 
the subordinate sphere of the physical sciences and that discovered 
or revealed in another, especially when the other is the universal 
domain of God. 


It is profitable, even so soon after the death of Pius XU, to try to 
discover how he was so richly endowed for the task of making 
peace in the world of the mind, of favouring an alliance between 
the Church and modern science. This is a problem which has been 
studied in its various aspects for the last three or four years. For 
we must loyally admit some strange facts. I think it is true to say 
that Pope Pius XII attained the singular position of intellectual 
ascendancy which he held only in his last years by an effort of the 
mind, which at his age was quite exceptional. His pontificate was 
more than half-way through when the great discourses on modern 
science began to appear. The first of these discourses was that 
pronounced to the Pontifical Academy of Science in 1951. It caused 
something like a sensation; deservedly so, for it is a tremendous 
essay on the relations between up-to-date scientific theories and the 
traditional arguments for the existence of God. The text of the 
address used to be prescribed reading for the Science students in 


® 
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Harvard University. Some people thought that it was a performance 
so singular that it could not be repeated. 

Any such views were in the intervening years proved groundless. 
The Pope went from triumph to triumph. Every Christmas he read 
a lengthy statement full of wisdom and incisive comment on 
sociology and the international situation. In Theology he completed 
his teaching on two subjects which may be said to be central to his 
whole thought in that sphere, the Church and Our Lady. I cannot 
think that it was accidental that his last considerable utterance on 
Our Lady was to the Lourdes Mariological and Marian Congresses, 
which had debated the twofold theme, Mary and the Church and 
the Reign of Jesus through Mary. He met every regular demand on 
his teaching authority and all the time the flow of brilliant thought 
on modern knowledge was consistently maintained. 


That this should happen in the latter years of an elderly man is 
so singular as to prompt deep curiosity. I must confess that it has 
been a subject of curiosity to me personally for some years. I may 
as well give the solution that has occurred to me which I expressed 
orally and:in writing during the Pope’s lifetime. I believe something 
happened to his brain round about his seventy-fourth year. I have 
compared carefully his utterances before and after this date and I 
see a clear difference. There is a substantial difference not so much 
in the penetrative quality but in the variety of output, and the 
quantity of output at such an astonishingly high level. 

In one of the few expansive moments of his career the Pope 
practically admitted this two years ago when he had fully recovered 
from his illness, the one that should normally have ended his life. 
He said that he was working harder than he had been at forty. 
He had more intellectual energy. Where did he get it? 

The simple answer is that in view of the needs of the Church he 
got a large measure of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. That he was so 
favoured seems undeniable. I would venture to say that it was a 
plentitude of all the gifts with special emphasis on knowledge, that 
supernatural endowment which enables the mind to see God more 
fully in all created things, to have, therefore, a fuller knowledge of 
them. 

But such divine generosity demands some physical counterpart. 
The intelligence is not the brain, but it works in closest dependence 
on it. That the mind, at the end of a long, crowded lifetime filled 
to overflowing with demands on the brain, the nervous system, the 
whole physical basis of thought and volition, should throw off 
such dazzling works almost effortlessly is not within the normal 
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laws of nature. There must have been something clearly and 
undeniably extra. All great men work on a higher mental voltage 
than the rest of us. But no great man that I have read of increased 
his voltage in his middle seventies! 

Did Our Lady work this miracle in consequence of the dogma 
of the Assumption? I would have no difficulty in believing it. It is 
from then on that the Pope really began to dazzle the world. There 
was for a while in Catholic circles a tendency to believe that he 
was working with some kind of mobile university staff who kept 
putting these wonderful scripts into his hands. But the one best 
qualified to know, Monsignor Montini, would lend no countenance 
to this view. This is the kind of work that a Pope has to do for 
himself or not at all. He must be able to take responsibility for he is 
not a constitutional monarch reading a composed text. He alone 
is the supreme teacher. He will be personally quoted. He will be 
held responsible. How amazing that in all the varied intellectual 
territory he entered over the last ten years he never made a slip. 
It may seem almost impertinent to say this but after all the Pope 
did not wish to engage his infallibility directly in such things. 

What an astonishing range he took in. I have a list before me at 
the moment of the major pronouncements in modern science alone 
which he made in these ten years. I think it quite safe to say that 
no one else in history, certainly no one occupied in government and 
administration, issued such a series of authoritative statements. I 
refer the reader who may doubt me to Dr.. McLaughlin’s book, 
The Church and Science, which has a large list of the discourses. But 
then even that is not complete as it ends in September 1956. The 
Standard of October 25th carries a selected list right up to the last 
week. The Pope was at this business up to the last days of his life. 
I have the text of seven discourses (one highly technical on Plastic 
Surgery) pronounced between 28th September and the 6th October, 
when he was struck down. One of the most exhaustive and up-to-date 
of all his pronouncements was on Psychopharmacology. It was 
given a few weeks before his death (9th September). Note that he 
thought this task so important that he died at it. He was like the 
old Irish saints who kept copying up to the end. 

The effect of such an accomplished work will not be felt fully 
for many years. It has probably opened the way to a new epoch in 
the Church and the world. Scientists can never again say that the 
Church does not understand them. Cries of medievalism have 
little meaning in face of a man who was so anxious to be modern 
that he often sent for books before they had left the printing presses, 
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who was ready to use any technical aid or medium in the service 
of the truth, who received as guests in his house and spoke in their 
own language to the leaders and makers of modern thought, who 
touched on everything from Higher Mathematics and Higher 
Physics to Psycho-Analysis, with if anything a fondness for medical 
topics. 

It is still more heartening for us to recall that this vast achievement 
is but a subordinate aspect of the Pope’s entire body of thought. 
How much he managed to pass through his mighty intelligence 
in the course of his lifetime and pass on to us! The vastness is 
indicated by the fact that a comprehensive index of all he wrote and 
spoke runs to over four thousand entries, a small encyclopaedia! 


What composes this immense corpus of knowledge? The reader 
will need to recall certain large well-defined categories of papal 
pronouncements and to remember that in all these Pope Pius XII 
was ample and abundant in output. Let us briefly enumerate these 
categories. 

Encyclicals. There are about twenty of these of a substantial 
kind. Some of them are replete with Theology. Such would be 
Mystici Corporis on the Church, Mediator Dei on the Liturgy, 
Divino Afflante Spiritu on the Bible, Haurietis Aquas on the Sacred 
Heart. 

Many of the other encyclicals deal not so much with Theology 
directly as with the life of the Church in one or other aspect, 
Praecones Evangelii and Fidei Donum on the Missions, Sacro 
Vergente Anno on Russia, Orientales Ecclesiae on the Eastern 
Churches, Miranda Prorsus on the modern means of communication 
in the service of the Faith. 

Shorter encyclicals were written on some outstanding occasion. 
Summi Pontificatus, for instance, inaugurated his pontificate; his 
last two, Meminisse Juvat and Ad Apostolorum Principis appeared 
within six months of his death and dealt with Peace and China 
respectively. Other such encyclicals came out on the Holy Places 
(pleading for an international regime), on Poland and on the other 
countries of the Church of Silence, on the anniversaries of saints 
and doctors like St. Bernard and St. Benedict. Others again were 
addressed to the hierarchies of different countries. 

Mariology. The Pope of Our Lady has left us a wealth of teaching 
about her in formal documents and in passages scattered through 
his other works. Principal are the Apostolic Constitution, 
Munificentissimus Deus on the Assumption, and the encyclicals, 
Fulgens Corona, Ad Coeli Reginam_and Le Pélerinage de Lourdes, 
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Christmas Addresses. These nineteen texts form yet another 
class apart. They deal with Sociology, with the contemporary 
situation and the profound needs of mankind in the modern age. 
Five of them are outstanding: the Peace Points (1939), the Rights 
of Man (1942), Democracy (1944), the Depersonalisation of Man 
(1952), and Technocracy (1953). 


Jurisprudence. The Pope’s teaching on law-making and his own 
particular contribution to the Church’s laws deserve separate 
consideration. Among the regular groups which assembled before 
him was the Association of Italian Jurists and to them as well as 
to other professional gatherings he spoke on many. of the legal 
problems of the day, particularly on Crime and Punishment. His 
address to the International Assembly of Penal Law in 1951 was 
noteworthy as was another to the Roman Rota on marriage litigation. 
Among the Pope’s own contributions to law were Changes in the 
Missal and Breviary, Alteration in the Eucharistic Fast, Reform of 
the Easter Liturgy, Approval of Secular Institutes, Publication of the 
Code of Oriental Law. 


Miscellanea. In Theology and in the realm of knowledge and 
human affairs in their widest extent, the Pope’s words were scattered 
with prodigal generosity and with sure aim. He talked at length 
on subjects which, as far as we know, no Pope had ever before 
mentioned, Sport, Fashions, Bee-Keeping, Cocktails, Scooters, 
Space Travel, Jet Engines. All the while he was ready to expound 
the Church’s teaching on moral questions raised by the peculiar 
conditions of the twentieth century. He was inflexible in principle 
and as considerate as the human heart could be in dealing with 
human beings. 


Human beings, that is human persons, were the constant pre- 
occupation of Pope Pius XII. Throughout the whole of his vast 
and varied writings and discourses the phrase which recurs is 
respect for the human person. Personality he knew about theoretically 
from his wide reading, experimentally from his contact with so 
many different men and kinds of men, and from introspective study 
of his own soul for he was unquestionably one of the most singular 
personalities who ever lived and, like Napoleon, but in a different 
sense he must have recognised that he was a “fact’’—I know I am 
using superlatives freely, I have an idea that the Church will be 


using them about him before long. With such unrivalled knowledge. 


of the heart and soul of man, with the recognition which must 
have come to him in all humility of his own striking gifts, he was 
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devoted to the personal value and wellbeing and interests of every 
person he met. I should summarise his thought about human nature 
and human society in the phrase “respect for the human person,” 
as I should summarise his theological teaching in the phrase “Our 
Lady and the Church.” 


As he saw the fruits of the theological truth in his life and in the 
struggle of the Church, so he was to reap a large harvest from the 
other ideal too. It was the key to his phenomenal influence on men 
of every kind..No Pope after his death received the sincere and 
warm tributes from non-Catholics that Pius XII was given. The 
Jews one understands, for he was their only benefactor in their hour 
of torment. But there have been spontaneous words and. gestures 
from Moslems, Protestants, Orthodox Christians, even from the 
“patriarch” of Moscow. It had been well known that in life the 
Pope was visited by many people not his religious subjects. Many 
of them listened humbly to his words and expressed their admiration 
and gratitude. Men felt in his presence that he was the guardian of 
that which is in them most sacred. He was a man. who did honour 
to man. : 


_ As he takes his place in history we can appreciate more fully 
‘what God is prepared to do for His Church, for the Pope, who 
more and more stands for the Church in the minds of men. God 
who usually works in secret made no secret of the fact the He was 
preparing him for some exceptional task. Cardinal Pacelli was a 
very remarkable man. He had made a deep impression on his 
contemporaries and. if he had not become Pope he certainly would 
have been remembered as Cardinal Merry del Val is remembered. 
As Secretary of State he had displayed piety, administrative ability, 
eloquence. He had a magnificent presence and he had the gift of 
tongues—the Pentecost before his election he spoke in seven. 
languages to a press gathering. He had already received great gifts 
from God and Our’ Lady. But as Pope, and because he was Pope 
and because of all the Papacy means, he received still larger graces, 
endowment, charisms. We can trust in the same divine bounty, 
now itself directly accessible to the late Pope, for still greater graces 
in the soul of the one who succeeds to the office. The Vicar of Christ 
will be loved and blessed by Christ. 


The Splendour of the Angels 


DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 


HE splendour of the angels is beyond all our imaginings; the 

dazzling brightness of the court of heaven; the power of 

beings wholly spiritual, freed of all the material limitations 
of our familiar world. The visions of heaven in scripture attempt 
to convey the brilliance and the strength and the countless numbers 
of the angels; picturing God upon His throne and round about 
the angels: “‘a swift stream of fire issued forth from before him: 
thousands of thousands ministered to him, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood before him” (Daniel, 7:10). 

A danger to the early Christians was to be so overwhelmed by 
the idea of the angels as to worship them as divine: the danger 
against which St. Paul warned the Colossians in his epistle to 
them, stressing that all things, even these pure spirits, were the 
handiwork of God, “‘Who hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of 
His love. .. . Who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn 
of every creature. For in Him were all things created in heaven 
and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominations, 
or principalities, or powers. All things were created by Him and 
in Him’ (Colossians) 1; 13, 15, 16). 

The danger to present day Christians is rather that they forget 
all about the angels, or merely pay lip service to their existence. 
Indeed outside the Catholic Church, angels may be ignored or 
denied even by those who believe in Christ, and this despite the 
fact that the bible’s account of Our Lord’s life on earth is shot 
through and through with angelic beings, from Gabriel’s first 
salute to Mary to their presence at the empty tomb on Easter 
morning telling the women of the Resurrection, and at the Ascension, 
when their message was of Our Lord’s return: “‘this Jesus who is 
taken up from you into heaven shall so come as you have seen 
him going into heaven” (Acts, 1:11). 

“The heavens show forth the glory of God; and the firmament 
declareth the work of His hands” (Psalm 18:1). When you look 
at the created world you might suspect, and even apart from 
Revelation, almost prove the existence of the angels. For the world 
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about us presents a graded series of existences, from inanimate 
matter like rock and water, up through all the variety of living 
things, plants and animals, to man whose being is a unity formed 
of soul and body, spirit and matter. Seeing this graded sequence, 
the mind naturally demands its completion, a stage higher than 
man, beings who are pure spirits, having like men, intellect and 
will, but without any material component. Of man, we can say 
with the psalmist: “Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels. Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour; and hast 
set him over the works of Thy hands” (Psalm 8:6-7). Man looks 
down to the material world around him, and up, with much more 
of an effort, to the purely spiritual world of the angels. 

We cannot imagine an angel, but we can know truth about him. 
Our own way of gathering knowledge about the world is through 
our senses, the things we see and touch and taste and smell. Our 
senses report back to our minds, and the intellect gets to work 
upon the data supplied. The intellect can work from sense know- 
ledge to knowledge of spiritual things, to the existence of God, 
or to thinking about pure spirits; but our imagination is all of 
pictures of things delineated by matter. We can imagine a giraffe 
but not an angel; we can know truth about God and the Trinity, 
but we cannot form a mental picture of Him; if we would picture 
God, we can only do so in the Person of Jesus, the Word Incarnate. 

To know about the angels means hard thinking. The glory of 
the angels does dazzle our human minds. When the angels appear 
to men, they must needs assume the appearances of bodies, suitable 
to each particular occasion, in order to make themselves known 
to us and get their message to us. From these angel appearances 
and from the symbols used by scripture, artists have tried to 
portray in material terms the wholly immaterial. Angels do not 
have bodies or wings, but wings suggest the powerful action of 
the messengers of God, sweeping from heaven to earth. In so far 
as art can convey under such symbols an impression of what an 
angel is, it succeeds, but, more especially in modern times, it also 
necessarily fails to get across the whole truth and may, if it is bad 
art, obscure the truth. People today who think about the angels 
merely as a picturesque myth do not even know of the existence of 
knowledge about the real nature of the supposed myth; they think 
of it only under the symbols of art. Angels have become the pink 
and white and gold figures of repository art; the very word “‘angelic’”’ 
has been devalued like “‘divine”’; till it carries no deeper sense than 
a milk and roses complexion. It would nowadays be a Chestertonian 
paradox, with a deep truth in it, to say that angels are not angelic. 
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At the same time that angels in this way have become not only 
myths, but debased myths, the devil has become amiable and 
respectable. “‘“Auld Hornie” is a good fellow even if he doesn’t 
really exist; a good companion: “‘the deil cam fiddling thro’ the 
town’, and like Robert Burns, we have even come to think of him 
going about doing good, or what may pass for good: 


“We'll mak our maut, we’ll brew our drink, 
We'll dance, and sing, and rejoice, man; 
And mony braw thanks to the meikle black deil, 
That dan’d awa wi’ the Exciseman’’. 


This is the real myth, the myth that conceals the terrible malice 
of a spirit whose will is turned irrevocably against God; just as 
the myth of the wings and the simpering smile conceals the glory 
of spirits who have made the opposite choice, and whose being 
blazes like fire in the courts of heaven. 

An angel is a pure spirit, a created being with a creature’s 
limitations, but far freer and more powerful than we. True our 
minds are free to think what we will, but we are circumscribed to 
here and now, to time and space by our bodies. An angel is not 
tied to time and space; he is where he acts, and though he cannot 
be in two places at once, he can switch his activity immediately 
from one centre to another. He has an intellect and a will, he can 
know and love, but having no body he has no passions like ours 
to complicate or obscure his knowledge or his decisions. And his 
knowledge comes to him in a quite different way from ours. We 
start with blank minds, and draw ideas into them from experimental 
sense perceptions. We take sense knowledge of things about us 
and convert it into spiritual, intellectual concepts in our minds. 
An angel with no such sense perception, but with a knowledge of 
the world starts where we leave off: he is created with the knowledge 
infused into his intellect which we must painfully and slowly gather 
over the years. 

The glory of God is reflected in the countless numbers of the 
angels, each of them in himself a different species, reflecting some 
different aspect of the beauty and the truth of God. That every 
angel must be the sole representative of a different species is known 
from their spiritual nature: men who form one species are dis- 
tinguished from each other by their material differences, and no 
such difference can exist in a spirit. Moreover the graded hierarchy 
of existence we note in the material world continues into the spiritual 
world of angels; the angels are not equals; but are created in a 
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graded series of ever more powerful minds. Christian tradition 
groups them into nine choirs: seraphim, cherubim, thrones, 
dominations, virtues, powers, principalities, archangels, angels. 

Scripture and liturgy attempt to convey under the symbols of 
fire and light and brightness and eyes and wings, something of 
what angels are. It is true all such symbols fall short of the reality 
about which we can only reason and never imagine; yet to some 
extent they do lift the mind to grip at a concept beyond the symbols, 
to glimpse reality. 

St. John does help us to think about the angels in his description 
of the court of heaven, the throne and the crystal sea, the four living 
creatures with their six wings, full of eyes, in constant movement, 
“and they rested not day and night, saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty, who was, and who is, and who is to come” 
(Apocalypse, 4:6-8). ‘“‘And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne and the living creatures and the 
ancients (and the number of them was thousands of thousands)” 
(Apocalypse 5:11). It is not surprising that further on, St. John 
should tell how he fell down to worship one of these brilliant 
beings who had shown him part of his vision. But the angel said 
to him: ‘‘See thou do it not; for I am thy fellow servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets and of them’ that keep the words of the 
prophecy of this book. Adore God”, 

And this is our essential relationship with the angels, that they 
are our fellow servants, our friends, our guardians and our helpers. 
“But you are come to Mount Sion and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem and to the company of many thousands of 
angels” (Hebrews, 12:22). We are meant to join in the singing of 
the heavenly choir St. John describes, the vision which Isaias had 
also seen: 

“I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and elevated; and 
His train filled the temple. Upon it stood the seraphims; the one 
had six wings, and the other had six wings; with two they covered 
his face, and with two they covered his feet, and with two they 
flew. And they cried one to another, and said: Holy, Holy, Holy, 
the Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of His glory” ([saias 6:1-3). 

It is not only a vision of the future, but a vision of the present, 
by baptism we are here and now made free of the city of the living 
God, at every Mass we recall the vision of St. John and Isaias 
and claim our share in the chanting of the Sanctus. ‘‘And therefore 
with the angels and archangels, with the thrones and dominations, 
and with all the heavenly armies, we sing a hymn to Thy glory, 
saying without ceasing: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts”. 
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The Preface of the Mass always concludes by joining men and 
angels together in united praise of God. 

The angels are present at every Mass, joining with us in adoration, 
even if we do not see them or feel aware of their presence. St. John 
Chrysostom in his book on the priesthood (Book VI, ch. 4) describes 
a vision of the angels at Mass, how a multitude of them were seen: 
“clad in white raiment, encircling the altar, and bowing their 
heads towards the ground as though they were soldiers standing 
in the presence of a King”’, 

Again it is Catholic tradition that the angels not only stand by 
us at our death and escort the soul to heaven, but that they are 
present at our baptism and rejoice at it. St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
instructing those about to be baptised told them “‘you are, each of 
you, on the point of being presented to God, before innumerable 
hosts of angels; the Holy Ghost is on the point of setting a seal 
on your souls; you are coming to enlistment under the Great King’. 

We know that we each have a guardian angel but do we realise 
his power to help us? “‘For he hath given his angels charge over 
thee; to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands they shall bear 
thee up; lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Psalm, 90:11-12). 
St. Bernard, commenting on that psalm, remarks how we should 
walk, recalling that the angels of God go with us as the Lord has 
commanded them; at all times we should show respect for our 
guardian angel, do nothing in his presence which we would be 
ashamed to do in the presence of another human being. ‘““Make 
the angels of God your familiar friends”, goes on St. Bernard, 
“frequent their society by constant remembrance and fervent 
prayer; for they are always near you with comfort and protection”. 

If the devil is powerful to tempt us, to try and bring us to per- 
dition, the angels are more powerful to help us, with the natural 
strength of their being augmented by grace and by the vision of 
God. Neither angel nor devil can actually compel our wills, we 
remain free to choose, but an angel can act on our imagination 
and on our intellect; it can strengthen and enlighten our minds 
and so help us make the right choice, hold to the right course. 
St. Thomas says that the angels have a definite part in bringing 
men to the Faith: the will remains free to make the act of Faith 
or not, but the angel, like a human preacher, helps put the case 
to the person’s mind, enlightens his intellect and understanding. 

The angels are working for God all the time, just as the devil 
is working against Him. They constantly mediate and bring God’s 
help to us, present our prayers to Him. The story of Tobias in the 
bible gives a vivid impression of what the angels can do for. us. 
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St. John uses the lovely symbol of the smoking censer, blue smoke 
curling up against bright light, for the way the angels present our 
prayers to God. “‘And another angel came and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given to him much 
incense, that he should offer the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar which is before the throne of God. And the smoke of 
the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
from the hand of the angel’ (Apocalypse, 8:3-4). We may recall 
that the hand of the angel also appears in the Canon of the Mass, 
when, after the Consecration, the priest says: ““We most humbly 
beseech Thee, almighty God, command these things to be carried 
by the hands of Thy holy angel to Thine altar on high, in the sight 
of Thy divine majesty; that as many of us, as by participation at 
this altar shall receive the most sacred body and blood of Thy Son, 
may be filled with all heavenly blessing and grace’’. (Controversy 
has centred on this angel reference in the Canon, but as some 
versions have “‘angels” in the plural, it is a definite reference to 
them and not to Our Lord under the title of Angel.) 

Ireland seems to have a special tradition of devotion to the 
angels. The stories of the lives of the Celtic saints contain many 
accounts of angel appearances and of their visible intervention 
and assistance. And even today, outsiders expect an Irishman to 
be either called after a saint (Patrick) or an angel (Michael)! The 
rock of Skellig, with its sixth century monastic remains is under 
the invocation of Michael; one of the series of ancient angel shrines 
of Europe, Monte Gargano in Italy, Mont St. Michel in France, 
St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. Surviving from the eighth century 
in Ireland is a beautiful Latin hymn to St. Michael, composed by 
St. Colman mac Mur-chon; another hymn to the same angel, this 
time in Irish, survives from the works of Maelisu O’Brollaghan 
(died 1086). More familiar to us are the angel references in St. 
Patrick’s Breastplate: 


I arise today: 
: might of grades of Cherubim, 
in obedience of Angels, 
in ministrations of Archangels, 


For the early Irish saints, the spiritual world was as real as the 
material; the help of the angels always to be invoked and depended 
upon. It is still something to strike a person coming to Ireland, the 
way that Irish people grip the whole of reality, their intimate, 
homely relations with God and His angels and saints. Yet if this 
has been the Irish tradition, we must remember that the pressure 
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of modern life is materialistic; it seeks to investigate and make use 
of the material world, and denies or ignores or is vague about the 
rest of existence; it stops short at the material creation, and fails 
to grasp the whole tremendous sweep of the glory of the work of 
God. It does not see the vision of Isaias or St. John; it does not 
seek to protect itself with the angels as does St. Patrick’s Breastplate. 


‘‘And there was a great battle in heaven. Michael and his angels 
fought with the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels. 
And they prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in 
heaven” (Apocalypse, 12:7-8). It is not merely a matter of the fall 
of the angels long ago, but of a fight going on all the time; Michael 
and his angels guarding the Church, symbolised by the woman in 
St. John’s vision. In our own days, we see the struggle in an acute 
form and really being fought out upon an angelic plane, for the 
essential conflict between the Church and materialistic Communism 
is a war of ideas, a battle of intelligences, the devil’s philosophy 
against the angel’s. If the devil has won a great victory by getting 
people to regard him as a joke and a myth, he will win a greater 
one by getting Catholics to forget about the angels, the loss in this 
country of our traditional angel devotion. 


A positive apostolate needs to be a combined operation with the 
spiritual power of the angel armies. We need to recall our own 
weakness and inefficiency, our need to rely on the grace of God; 
but we need to remember too our powerful friends and allies, 
“the domestics of God’”’ as St. Bernard calls them. Not only can 
they protect us, give us inspirations, strengthen our intellects; but 
they can also do the same for a “‘hard case” or a non-Catholic 
with whom we may have to try and deal. We ought, for instance, 
to ask the help of a potential convert’s guardian angel. 


“Nothing is so faithful as an angel’’ said the Ragpickers’ Priest, 
Pere Lamy (1853-1931). In heaven, St. Augustine pointed out, we 
shall love the angels as much as they love us here and now. Mean- 
time they are with us in our journey through life and our conflict 
with the devil and his allies, as we journey through life as the 
Israelites long ago across the desert to the Promised Land. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord God: Behold I will send my angel, who shall go 
before thee, and keep thee in thy journey, and bring thee into the 
place that I have prepared. Take notice of him, and hear his voice, 
and do not think him one to be contemned: for he will not forgive 
when thou hast sinned, and my name is in him. But if thou wilt 
hear his voice, and do all that I speak, I will be an enemy to thine 
enemies, and will afflict them that afflict thee. And my angel shall 
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go before them” (Epistle for the feast of the Guardian Angels, from 
Exodus, 23:20-23). 

“For as lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth even into 

the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be” (Matthew, 
24:27). At the Last Day, Our Lord will appear in triumph and in 
glory, and with Him, the angels revealed in all their power and 
splendour. ““And He shall send His angels with a trumpet and a 
great voice; and they shall gather together His elect from the four 
winds, from the farthest parts of the heavens to the utmost bounds 
of them” (Matthew, 24:31). 
- Until the final revelation, the activity of the angels in the world 
is hidden, but none the less real. Meantime “the angel of the Lord 
shall encamp round about them that fear him and shall deliver 
them” (Psalm, 33:8). Like St. Colman mac Mur-chon long ago, we 
can ask and receive the help of St. Michael, of Gabriel and Raphael, 
of all the angels and archangels, praying them to bring us to the 
halls of the King of the kingdom and to the joys of paradise. 


Sanctus Gabriel, sanctus Raphiel atque omnes angeli 
intercedant pro me semper simul et archangeli. 


Eterna possint prestare regis regni aulia 
ut possedeam cum Christo paradisi gaudia. 


From the French of Paul Verlaine 
Je ne veux plus aimer que ma Meére Marie 


- Now Mother Mary is my only love. 
For when I weakling was and lost in sin, 
My eyes beguiled by lust, my hands undone, 
She turned my eyes from evil, joined my hands 


And taught me how to whisper to her Son. 


Translated by Ulick O’Connor 


Lay Participation in the Mass 


Extract from the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
on Sacred Music and on the Sacred Liturgy.’ 


Dom Placid Murray, St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, has translated 

the principal section of the new INSTRUCTION for readers of DOCTRINE 

AND Lie. His translation is prefaced by an introductory paragraph 

and by a summary of the early part of the INSTRUCTION. Unless 

otherwise stated, any words or phrases set in italics here are also in 
italics in the original document. 


PLAcID Murray, O.S.B. 


HIS Instruction, composed by order of the late Holy Father, 
and speciali modo (in a special manner) approved by him,? 
is a codification, in a practical programme, of Mediator Dei 
(1947) and of Musicae Sacrae Disciplinae (1955). The latter 
Encyclical is frequently quoted here, almost verbatim, while, in its 
attention to important practical conclusions, this new document is 
more explicit than either of its great predecessors. It is quite clear 
from Father Antonelli’s commentary in L’Osservatore Romano 
(2 October) that the Instruction is aimed at bringing about a greater 
uniformity in existing liturgical practice: he says it is intended as 
a river bank to strengthen the safe flow of the liturgical movement, 
not as a barrier to check its course. It is an encouragement, not a 
restriction. While many of the norms so clearly laid down (the 
document is remarkably clear and concise) would be inapplicable 
here as yet, it may be of interest to summarise the chief points which 
will affect us in practice. I have selected the following heads, with 
the paragraph numberings of the original: 
I. The distinction between ‘‘Liturgical actions” and ‘‘Devotions,” 
§§ 1 & 12. 


1. Published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, L (1958), 630-663. The com- 
mentary by F. Antonelli, O.F.M. in L’Osservatore Romano, 2 October, 1948 
is available in The Furrow (November, 1958), There is a lengthy commentary by 
Dr. Montague in The Irish Eccl. Record (November, 1958). 

2. “... in omnibus et singulis speciali modo approbare et auctoritate sua 
confirmare dignata est, atque promulgari mandavit, ab omnibus, ad quos 
spectat, sedulo servandum’’. 4.A.S., L (1958), 663. 
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Il. A translation of the passage on participation in Mass. 


(a) General principles on participation by the faithful. §§ 22-23. 
(6) Participation by the faithful in sung Masses. §§ 24-27. 
(c) Participation by the faithful in low Masses. §§ 28-34. 


I. DISTINCTION BETWEEN “LITURGICAL ACTIONS” AND 
“DEVOTIONS”’. §§1 & 12. 


Students of Mediator Dei will remember the stress and distress 
with which the Holy Father dealt with this point. His main concern 
there was to safeguard the existence of Devotions—‘‘in the Church 
on earth, as well as in the Church in heaven, there are many 
mansions’. A later document—the decree Maxima Redemptionis 
(1955) on the Restored Rite of ,Holy Week—contained a clear 
statement on the other side, viz. the superiority of the liturgical 
rites of Holy Week over the extra-liturgical devotions commonly 
held in the afternoons of the Triduum Sacrum. In the Instructio 
before us, the adjustment of both claims is arranged by clear 
definition, drafted perhaps with an eye more to legislation than to 
theology alone. Liturgical actions are defined as those instituted by 
Christ or the Church, and carried, out by persons legitimately 
deputed for them, according to the liturgical books approved by the 
Holy See.4 Other sacred actions, which are carried out whether 
inside or outside a church, even if presided over by a priest or with 
a priest present, are pia exercitia, Devotions. This provides a handy 
definition: if a ceremony is to be found in the official liturgical 
books, it is liturgical, otherwise not. For this reason, Benediction is 
declared to be a vera actio liturgica (‘‘true liturgical act’’), as it is 
to be found in the Roman Ritual.® 

The Instruction recognises therefore the co-existence, in the 
spiritual life of the Church, of the Liturgy and devotions, the 
former regulated by the liturgical books approved by the Holy See, 
the latter established by custom (local or corporate). 


II. A TRANSLATION OF THE PASSAGE ON PARTICIPATION 
IN THE MASS. 


(a) Some general principles about participation. 
_ §22. Of its nature, the Mass requires that all present should 
participate in it, in their specific measure. 


3. Christian Worship (CTS translation of Mediator Dei), § 191. 
4. §1; (italics mine). 
5. § 47. 
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(a) This participation should be, first of all, interior, exercised 
by devout attention of the mind and the affections of the heart, by 
which the faithful “‘are intimately united with the High Priest .. . 
and together with Him and through Him offer (the Sacrifice), and 
together with Him dedicate themselves’’.® 

(b) The participation of those present will be fuller, if to interior 
attention, there be added exterior participation, expressed by 
external acts such as bodily gestures (genuflexions, standing, sitting), 
by ritual gestures, especially however by responses, prayers and 
chant. 

On this participation, His Holiness Pope Pius XII, in the 
encyclical Mediator Dei on the liturgy, spoke with approval in the 
following general terms: 

“We approve the efforts of those who want to make the liturgy 
a sacred action, in which, externally also, all who are present may 
really take a part. There are several ways in which this may be done: 
The whole congregation, always conformably with the rubrics, may 
recite the responses in an orderly manner; they may sing chants 
corresponding to the various parts of the Mass; or they may do 
both. Or, at High Mass, the people may sing the responses and 
join in the liturgical chants.’ 

The pontifical documents aim at this harmonious participation, 
when they treat of “‘active participation’®’—the primary model of 
this is to be found in the officiating priest and his ministers, who 
function at the altar with due interior piety and exact observance 
of the rubrics and ceremonies. 

(c) Perfect active participation is obtained, when sacramental 
participation also takes place. By this “‘the faithful present com- 
municate not only by spiritual desire, but also by sacramental 
reception of the Eucharist, from which more abundant fruit of this 
most holy sacrifice will come to them’’.® 

(d) As, however, enlightened’ and active participation of the 
faithful cannot be obtained without their being sufficiently in- 
structed, it is well to recall the wise law laid down by the Fathers of 
Trent: “‘The Holy Synod prescribes that parish priests and everyone 
who has the care of souls, should frequently during the celebration 
of Mass (i.e. in the homily after the Gospel, or when “‘catechetical 
instruction is given to the Christian people), either themselves or 


6. Christian Worship (ref. to A.A.S. 39, 1947, 560). 
7. Christian Worship, § 111. 

8. Christian Worship, §§ 84-118. 

9. S. Conc. Trid., Sess. 22, cap. 6. 

10. “enlightened”’ translating ‘‘conscia”’. 
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through others, explain something of what is read in Mass, and let 
them say something about the mystery of this sacred sacrifice, 
especially on Sundays and holydays’’. 

. §23. The various procedures, by which the faithful may par- 
ticipate actively in the most sacred Sacrifice of the Mass, must be 
so regulated that any danger of abuse be eliminated and the principal 
object of participation be achieved, i.e. the deeper worship of God 
and the increased edification of the faithful. 


(b). The participation of the faithful in sung Masses.?2 


§ 24. The grandest form cf eucharistic celebration is a solemn 
Mass, in which the combined solemnity of ceremonies, ministers 
and sacred music sets forth the magnificence of the divine mysteries 
and leads the minds of those present to the devout contemplation 
of these same mysteries. Serious efforts must be made, then, to 
have the faithful hold this form of celebration in due esteem, by 
apt participation in it, as is explained below. 

§ 25. In a solemn Mass, the active participation of the faithful 
may be achieved in three stages: 


(a) The first stage is, when all the faithful answer the 
liturgical responses in chant: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; Gloria 
tibi, Domine; Habemus ad Dominum; Dignum et iustum est; 
Sed libera nos a malo; Deo gratias. Every effort should be 
made to ensure that all the faithful all over the world be 
able to answer these liturgical responses in chant. 

(6) The second stage is when all the faithful sing, in addition, 
parts from the Ordinary of the Mass, i.e. Kyrie eleison; Gloria 

, - in excelsis Deo; Credo; Sanctus-Benedictus; Agnus Dei. For, 
indeed, it must be our aim that the faithful be able to sing 
these parts from the Ordinary of the Mass, particularly in the 
simpler Gregorian melodies. If they are unable to sing all the 
parts, there is no objection to selecting the easier parts, e.g. 
Kyrie eleison; Sanctus-Benedictus; Agnus Dei to be sung by all 
the faithful, while the Gloria in excelsis Deo and Credo are 
sung by a “‘schola cantorum”’ (choir). 

Besides, it must be brought about that, all over the world, 
the following simple Gregorian melodies be known by the 


’ 11. S. Conc. Trid., Sess. 22, cap. 8; Encycl. Musicae Sacrae: A.A.S., 48 
(1957), 17. 
12. All this section refers to both types of sung Mass: the Solemn Mass (or 
o High Mass) and the Missa Cantata (Mass sung by celebrant, without deacon 
and sub-deacon). 
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faithful: Kyrie, eleison; Sanctus-Benedictus; and Agnus Dei 
N° XV; Credo II or Ill. In this way, indeed, that greatly to be 
desired goal will be reached, that the Christian faithful, every- 
where, in the active participation in the most sacred sacrifice 
of the Mass, will be able to manifest their common Faith: by 
the same joyful chant. 


(c) The third stage is when all those present are so proficient 
in Gregorian chant that they are able to sing parts of the 
Proper of the Mass also. This full participation in chant is 
to be strongly advocated, particularly in religious communities 
and seminaries. 


§ 26. The Missa cantata also is to be highly esteemed, for, even 
though it lacks sacred ministers (i.e. deacon and sub-deacon) and 
the full magnificence of ceremonies, still it is graced by the beauty 
of chant and sacred music.* 


(c) The Participation of the faithful in Low Masses.14 


§ 28. Diligent care must be taken that the faithful assist at Low 
Mass, too, ‘‘not as outsiders and mute spectators’, but achieve 
that participation which is required by so great a mystery, and 
which produces most abundant fruit. 

§ 29. The first way in which the faithful can participate in Low 
Mass is when each, to the best of his own endeavour, participates, 
whether interiorly, i.e. by devout attention to the principal parts 
of the Mass, or exteriorly, according to the various approved local 
customs. 

Those persons are particularly to be praised in this respect who, 
using a small missal suited to their own ability, pray the self-same 
words of the Church together with the priest. 


However, since everyone is not equally fitted to understand 
liturgical rites and formulae properly and as, moreover, the spiritual 
needs of all are not identical—not even for the individual are they 
invariable—there is on hand for them an easier or more suitable 
form of participation, i.e. “by devoutly meditating on the mysteries 


13. § 27 is omitted here, as it does not bear directly on the participation of 
the faithful. 

14. I have taken Low as the translation. of Lecta, in the consecrated: English 
phrase, Low Mass. The Instruction (§ 2) deprecates the use of the word private 
to describe a Mass. 

15. This phrase, in inverted commas in the Latin text, is from the Constitution 
(of Pius XI), Divini Cultus, 20: December, 1928: A.A.S., 21 (1921), 40. 
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of Jesus Christ, or by performing other religious exercises and 
saying other prayers which, though different in form from the 
liturgical prayers, are by their nature in keeping with them’’.1 

It should be noted also, that if there exists anywhere the custom 
of playing the organ during Low Mass, the faithful taking no part 
in the Mass by prayers in common or by chant, the custom of 
playing the organ, harmonium or any other instrument almost 
non-stop is to be prohibited. These instruments should therefore 
be silent: 


(a) From the celebrant’s arrival on the altar until the Offertory. 

(6) From the first verses before the Preface until the Sanctus 
inclusively. 

(c) Where the custom exists, from the Consecration to the 
Pater Noster. : 

(d) From the Lord’s Prayer to the Agnus Dei inclusively; 
during the Confiteor before the Communion of the faithful; 
while the Postcommunion is being said, and while the 
Blessing is being given at the end of Mass. 


§ 30. The second method of participation is realised, when the 
faithful participate in the Eucharistic sacrifice, raising their voices 
in prayers and chants in common. Both the prayers and the chants 
must be arranged to suit the different parts of the Mass, due regard 
being had for the provisions of N° 14, c.?” 

§ 31. The third and more complete method obtains, when the 
faithful respond liturgically to the celebrant, as if “‘carrying on a 
dialogue”?* with him, and saying their respective parts in an audible 
voice. 

Four stages may be distinguished in this fuller participation: 


(a) The first stage: when the faithful answer the celebrant 
with the easier liturgical responses, i.e. Amen; Et cum spiritu 
tuo; Deo gratias; Gloria tibi, Domine; Laus tibi, Christe; 
Habemus ad Dominum; Dignum et iustum est; Sed libera nos 
a malo. 

(b) The second stage: when, in addition, the faithful say 
what, according to the rubrics, is to be said by the server; and 


16. Christian Worship, § 115. 

17. Number 14 (C) of the Jnstructio meade: “The recitation aloud by the 
congregation or by a commentator, in unison with the celebrant, of parts of the 
Proper, the Ordinary or the Canon of the Mass, whether in Latin or in a literal 
translation, is strictly forbidden—apart from what is laid down in number 31”. 

18. The Latin here is: quasi cum illo “‘dialogando”. The inverted commas 
occur in the original. 
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if Holy Communion is distributed during Mass, they say also 
the Confiteor and, three times, Domine, non sum dignus. 

(c) The third stage: when the faithful say too, together with 
the celebrant, parts from the Ordinary of the Mass, i.e. Gloria 
in excelsis Deo; Credo; Sanctus-Benedictus; Agnus Dei. 

(d) The fourth stage: when the faithful, together with the 
celebrant, recite parts from the Proper of the Mass: Introit; 
Gradual; Offertory; Communion. This last stage, may be 
employed, with the requisite dignity, only by selected, well 
instructed, more educated groups. 


§ 32. In Low Masses, the whole of the Pater noster, because it is 

an appropriate and ancient prayer for Communion, may be recited 

. by the faithful together with the celebrant, but in Latin only, with 
Amen added by all. No recitation whatever of it in the vernacular 
is allowed. 

§ 33. In Low Masses, popular religious chants may be sung by 
the people, as long as they are fully suited to the various parts of 
the Mass.!® 

§ 34. The celebrant, particularly in a large church and in the 
presence of a numerous congregation, should say in a sufficiently 
loud tone everything which the rubrics prescribe to be said in a 
clear voice, so that all the faithful may follow the sacred action in 
good time, and with ease. 


19. Number 14 (b) of the Jnstructio makes a distinction between (a) direct 
liturgical participation (participatio liturgica directa) in a Low Mass, which 
obtains when the altar-server and the congregation recite aloud in Latin the 
appropriate parts of the Mass, and (4) another form of participation, whereby 
the congregation recite various prayers in common or sing hymns. The prayers 
and hymns may be in Latin or in the vernacular: ‘‘Si autem fideles, praeter hanc 
participationem liturgicam directam, precationes quasdam vel cantus populares, 
secundum locorum soneustastaanes addere cupiunt, hoc fieri potest lingua 
quoque vernacula’’. 


Why not give DocTriNE AND Lire for Christmas? A year’s 
subscription costs only 10/-, post paid. Forward 10/- and your 
friend’s name and address to us. We will inform him that the 
year’s subscription is your gift to him. An ideal gift for priest, nun 
or layman. 


3) 


Symbol and Sign in St. John 


The first part of this article appeared in our last issue. 
Basi, Morison, O.C.S.O. 
Il. MIRACLES AS SYMBOLS 


There are about fourteen “incidents” in the “Public Ministry” 
section of the Fourth Gospel. It is only possible to give an approxi- 
mate figure, as it is often difficult to decide just what constitutes an 
“incident”—for example, the account of the rather enigmatic 
Greeks of Jn. 12:21, who wanted to see Jesus. But the figure 
fourteen is near enough, and of these, seven are miracles. (Is this 
number significant in itself? The peoples of the ancient East had 
a great love of ‘“‘Mystical Numbers”; they were not invented by 
St. Augustine.) The contrast with the Synoptics is very striking; 
they each record over twenty miracles alone, without attempting 
to count other events. St. John’s intention is clear; to tell less, but 
to penetrate more deeply. 

His purpose becomes more evident from a study of the words 
used to designate miracles. There are three: 


dynamis (power), semeion (sign), ergon (work). 


A. Dynamis 


This word occurs throughout the New Testament with many 
shades of meaning, including that of “‘miracle”. In the Synoptics 
itis commonest in this sense, and in fact it is their regular word 
for a miracle. The implications of the term are obvious: a miracle 
is above all a manifestation of God’s power. 

For an understanding of St. John’s mind, the word has a quite 
special significance. He never uses it at all.? 

For him a miracle was more than a manifestation of power. 
It was an expression of God’s power, certainly, but more simply, 
it was an expression of God. The words he chose to show this were 
“sign” and “work”. 


2. At least in the Gospel. It is found in the Apocalypse but never Selig the 
sense of miracle. 
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This word is again found throughout the New Testament, though 
not so frequently as “dynamis’’, and again with a variety of 
meanings, including that of “‘miracle”. But almost always it has a 
special flavour: it is either a “‘sign from heaven” that will accredit 
the personal Messias, as when the Pharisees “‘asked him to show 
them a sign from heaven’ (Mf. 16:1) or else it is a sign of cosmic 
grandeur that will announce the “Day of the Lord’, God coming 
in power to bring to an end the present order of things, and 
inaugurate the Messianic age: 


‘And there shall be great earthquakes in divers places. . . 
and there shall be great signs’. (Lk. 21:11). 


Or finally it is used in the special phrase “‘semeia kai terata’’ the 
proverbial “signs and wonders’ hallowed by our old English 
translations. This is a stock Old Testament phrase from the Septua- 
gint specially common in Deuteromony, and referring most 
frequently to the events accompanying the Exodus, the plagues 
and other miracles. It will be seen that once again the main idea is 
that of a manifestation of God’s power. 


St. John’s use of the word is notably different: the emphasis is 
no longer on the power, but on the sign as such. It is a word with 
quite a Johannine flavour—he uses it more often than any other 
New Testament writer—but it is not so easy to determine quite 
what is indicated by the flavour. From a mere enumeration of 
passages it would be difficult to show that it has any special con- 
nection with miracles at all; but in fact there is always at least an 
indirect reference to miracles, if only from the context, except for 
two passages (12:37; 20:30) which are both very general, and 
might be taken as including all of Christ’s significant actions. 
What St. John seems to be saying, then, is that the ‘‘miraculous”’ 
element in a miracle is not what matters most but its value as a 
sign. 

A sign, yes, but of what? Certainly of the coming of the Messias: 

“When the Christ cometh, shall he do more miracles than 
these which this man doth?” (7:31). 


But even this is not what is uppermost in St. John’s mind. It is not 
so much the coming of the Messias that interests him, as his purpose 
in coming: his revelation to men, and their reaction to it, which 
is Faith. 

An examination of all the passages where “sign” occurs will 
show this conclusively. Ten times the word “‘pisteuo”—“‘believe”’ 
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occurs in the immediate context, in the same sentence, or in the 
one before or after; and it clearly expresses the purpose of the 
“sion”: for example, St. John begins his last sad reflections on the 
“Public Life” with the words: 


‘““And whereas he had done so many miracles before them, 
they believed not in him’ (12:37). 


The other passages—there are seven—all have a context of faith, 
with one possible exception: in 12:18, when the crowds come to 
meet Christ, having heard of the “‘sign” of the raising of Lazarus; 
but even here there is the Pharisees’ complaint: 


“Behold, the whole world is gone after him’’. (12:19). 


There is a final consideration which should put beyond all doubt 
this essential connection in St. John’s mind of “signum” and 


““faith’.. It is the argument from “‘Inclusio”. It has often been 


pointed out how fond the Semitic writers were of beginning and 
ending with the same theme, or the same key-word, or the same 
image; and in fact, attention to this device will often solve the 
problem of where they do begin and end; they were not trained to 
write neatly in paragraphs. If ‘‘inclusio” is treated in a technical 
or “text-book” way, it usually sounds quite unconvincing, but in 
reality it is part of the natural artistic sensitivity of any human 
being; the Semite, just as anyone else, likes his literature to have 
balance, and the trick of beginning and ending with the same 
thought or expression does give this kind of balance. The writer 
will of course most likely be quite unaware of what he is doing; 
he does this sort of thing by instinct; and the value for the critic 
in noticing literary devices like this, is that it gives him the clue 
to what was running through the writer’s mind. When he sees a 
theme begin and end with the same set of associated ideas, he can 
conclude that they were at the back of the writer’s mind all along. 
Here, then, are the first and last uses of “sign” in St. John’s gospel: 


“This beginning of signs? did Jesus in Cana of Galilee; and 
manifested his glory, and his disciples believed in him”. 
(2:11). 
“Many other signs also did Jesus in the sight oF his disciples 
which are not written in this book. But these are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ . . .” (20:30-31). 
The mere juxtaposition of the two texts is Bruen to bring out 
the common elements: the working of signs and the faith of the 
disciples. 


*: 3, Douai: “‘miracles’’. 
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The “sign”, then, is not exactly a ‘“‘miracle’” in the modern 
technical sense of the term (though, of course, it does not exclude 
this); it is something unusual, something that will startle its witness 
into a realisation of the presence of God, and so bring him to 
belief. St. Augustine has expressed the idea with his usual brilliance: 


“God in his mercy kept in reserve certain manifestations of 
his power outside the ordinary course of nature; when the 
time was ripe he would put them before men’s eyes so that 
they should be amazed at the sight of the unusual, though 
it is no greater than the everyday sights of which they now 
think nothing. The government of the whole universe is a 
greater miracle than the feeding of the five thousand with 
five loaves, but no one is surprised at it; they are surprised 
at the other, not because it is greater, but because it is 
rare”’. 


A few lines later he expresses the notion of Faith: 


“It was put before the senses so that the mind should be 
raised on high, put before the eyes for the benefit of the 
intellect; God’s visible works should arouse our wonder 
at the invisible God; we should be raised to faith and 
purified by faith so as to desire to see God himself invisibly, 
when we had come to know him through things visible’. 


But his next words take us even further, right to the heart of the 
matter, showing us the miracle as being itself a revelation: 


“But it is not enough to see only this in Christ’s miracles. 
We must ask the miracles themselves what they have to 
tell us of Christ; they speak a language of their own if 
they are understood aright. Christ is the Word of God: 
the actions of the Word are themselves words”. (Tract. 24 
In Johannem; P.L. 35, Col. 1593). 


This is perfect, and we can only regret that in the rest of the sermon 
St. Augustine hardly goes further than possible interpretations of 
all the numbers mentioned. The “‘sign’’ is not only a shock to the 
beholder which should awaken his faith: it is in itself a revelation: 
of Christ as God, and of the nature of his mission on earth. It is 
here that the full force is felt of the imaginative, “‘symbolic’”’, way 
of thinking. The “‘miracle’’, as a whole and in detail, tells us who 
Christ is, and what he came on earth to do. 

To explain this statement fully and satisfactorily it would be 
necessary to go through all the miracles (and other possible signs) 


> 
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and show what each is intended to convey, but that would require 
at least one large volume. Instead, we must be satisfied with a 
few illustrations. 


As seen and expressed by St. John, Christ’s mission was to 
bring Light and Life to men: 


“In him was life and the life was the light of men”. (1:4). 


In the second miracle recorded, the cure of the official’s son at 
Cana (4:46-54), the whole point lies in the life, which Christ’s 
word brings to a boy at the point of death: his desperate condition 
is emphasised by two statements—“for he was at the point of 
death”, and the father’s earnest plea: ‘“Come down before that 
my son die’. The cure is worked by a simple statement that the 
boy is alive: “Thy son liveth”; and the “life” is emphasised by 
two further repetitions, the announcement “that his son lived’’, 
and “‘the father knew that it was at the same hour that Jesus said 
to him, thy son liveth”. This is a parable in action of what Christ 
came to do for the human race. Is there any further significance in 
the mention of the “‘seventh hour’’—seven, the figure of perfection, 
the “‘fullness of time’’? 


Christ came to bring life to men; but the signs show us more than 
that: they show that he is life. There is a preliminary indication of 
this in the discourse following on the multiplication of the loaves, 
an event rich in symbolic suggestion. St. Augustine’s comment 
summarises it in a few words and makes us wish he had given us 
more in the same vein: 


“God gives bread. What bread? Manna? No, the bread of 
which manna was the sign, Our Lord Jesus himself”. 
(Tract. 25 In Johan., P.L. 35, Col. 1603). 


The manna of the Exodus was a “‘sign’’, a marvellous happening, 
with an inner meaning; but until the coming of Christ this could 
not be seen as going beyond the spiritual sustenance given by God 
to his people. Now Christ repeats the miracle, but its significance is 
marvellously deepened; the spiritual food is Christ himself: he is 
our spiritual life: 


“My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven, for 
the bread of God is that which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life to the world”. (6:32-3). 

“T am the bread of life’’. (vs. 35, 48, 51). 


As with the cure of the boy, there is an emphatic threefold repetition. 
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With the raising of Lazarus this theme of “‘life’”’ reaches its climax. 
It is like a repetition of the cure of the official’s son, but on a higher 
level. Lazarus is sick; Christ could have given him life with a word, 
as he gave it to the sick boy; instead, Lazarus is allowed to die, so 
that the plight of humanity is made to appear even worse, and the 
gift of life even more impressive. But again there is the deeper 
significance; it is not simply that Christ has come to give life, or 
even that he is the means of life—the bread—he is life: 


“I am the resurrection and the life’. (11:25). 


What we have considered is the significance of the signas a whole; 
but are the details intended to be significant too? Such details as the 
cure taking place at the “‘seventh hour’. Here we are on more 
delicate ground. It would certainly be in conformity with the spirit 
of writers like St. John that some at least of the details should have 
been recorded for their symbolic meaning; this will apply especially 
to numbers, and to the elements of the Christian sacraments. The 
‘‘manna’’, and the bread of the miracles of the loaves are obvious 
even to us, who are not over-sensitive to such things; what of the 
wine at Cana? Is that the wine of the Eucharist? And what of the 
water? does that suggest the water of chaos, over which God 
showed such mastery at the Creation? Does the “purification of 
the Jews’”’ suggest that their rites are now changed into the one 
Christian rite? And what, finally, of those waterpots? And why 
six of them? Can we follow St. Augustine literally when he takes 
the first as meaning Adam and Eve, the second Noe, the third 
Abraham, the fourth David, the fifth Daniel, and the sixth St. 
John the Baptist? The Fathers were not so far out of touch with 
reality as they might sometimes appear to us, and all this is only 
an imaginative elaboration of what is contained in the number 
six—the imperfect number, one short of the perfect number seven— 
suggesting once again that the “‘purification of the Jews’, the 
imperfection of the Old Testament, is now to be replaced by the 
new wine of the Gospel. It is interesting to notice how modern 
scholars of the quality of Dodd are taking this line of interpretation, 
and it should make us look at the Fathers with greater respect. 
Their imagination may sometimes have run away with them, and 
it is easy to run to excess when the imagination has started working; 
but it is worse to err by defect and to deny altogether the presence 
of such detailed symbolism, as the scientific critic is apt to do. 
Caute procedendum; and let us realise that the Evangelist is not 
giving us a rigid and final statement of doctrine, but infinite 
possibilities of penetrating into the mysteries of our Redemption. 
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C. Ergon 

The ‘“‘semeion”’ is the sign of a divine message, a sign for those 
who witness it, and a sign in a symbolic sense of the means of 
salvation. But it is also a sign in a simpler and deeper sense, a sign 
of the presence of God himself, at work in the world. To see this, 
we must consider briefly the third of the words used to describe 
miracles: ergon, ‘‘work’’. 

This, even more than “sign” is a specially Johannine word: 
twenty-seven times in his Gospel, as against ten times in all the 
other evangelists combined. It is of course a common Septuagint 
word, and is found throughout the New Testament, and it has a 
great variety of meanings; the interesting thing about St. John’s 
use of it is the way in which he has chosen to underline, as it were, 
one particular meaning from among them: “‘God’s work’. Where 
this is found in the Septuagint (it is not particularly common) 
the picture which it suggests, unlike “semeion”, is not so much 
the miracles of the Exodus as God’s making of the world and his 
government of it: in a word, Creation, in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

“For the word of the Lord is right: and all his works are 
done with faithfulness’. (Ps. 32:4). 
“For I will behold thy heavens, the works of thy fingers”’. 
(Ps. 8:4). 
“And he blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because 
in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made”. (Gen. 2:3). 
In St. John, the “divine” work, Christ’s or his Father’s, so pre- 
dominates that it accounts for about three-quarters of the examples. 
Sometimes it has general reference to God’s work, as in the argu- 
ment with the Jews after the cure of the cripple at the pool of 
Bethzatha; sometimes it is narrowed down more particularly to 
Christ’s special and remarkable works; that is, the ‘‘miracles’’. 
And here, as Monsignor Cerfaux has pointed out, the interesting 
thing is that it is the word used specially by Christ when referring 
to his own works; it is not much used by the Jews or the crowd, 
and conversely Christ very rarely uses “semeion” himself.4 The 
implication is clear: the miracle as seen by the bystanders is a sign, 
something which has a subjective effect on them; it arouses their 
faith, and makes a revelation of God. As seen by Christ it is his 
Father and himself at work, working in the world for the salvation 
of men;'and by the associations of the word with Creation we are 


4. Only in 4:48 and 6:26, and in both with a somewhat ironical flavour. 
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once again given to understand that the work of saving souls is a 
work of creation, or re-creation. And so the cure of the man born 
blind means more even than the illumination of the spiritually 
blind in baptism, and the self-condemnation of those who refuse 


to see the Light; it is a picture of the creative work of God in our 


Redemption. 


“‘Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents; but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him’’. (9:3). 


And what else is this but a revelation of the glory of God? 


“Glory”, “‘doxa”, is another word with a definite Old Testament 


background. It was by no means reserved exclusively to God, but 
as time went on it came to be associated more and more with him, 
either as a visible manifestation of his presence, or as his invisible 
magnificence, or as man’s reaction to that glimpse of God. Now it is 
precisely this “‘glory’’ that we are told was revealed by the first 
miracle: 
“This beginning of signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee and 
manifested his glory, and His disciples believed in him’’. 
(2311): 
What is. more, this association of “glory” and belief is expressly 
made at the last miracle: 


“Did not I say to thee, that if thou believe, thou shalt see 
the glory of God’’. (11:40). 


So Christ says to Martha at the most solemn moment, just before 
the stone is removed from Lazarus’ tomb. 


Another argument from “‘Inclusio’’; we are shown what was in 
the evangelist’s mind throughout in association with miracles. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


We have returned to the idea of “‘sign’’, and can see it now in a 
simpler and deeper way, not as a revelation in detail of Christ’s 
mission, but just as the revelation of God; and that is the meaning 
of the Incarnation. 


All the individual signs that Christ worked were partial revelations 
in their symbolism of the mission he had come to accomplish; and 
so they are to be understood in the light of the greatest of all signs, 
the sign which did more than signify our redemption; the sign 
which accomplished it. And this sign it was that, in the most 
startling of paradoxes, most perfectly revealed the Glory of God: 


@) 
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‘Now glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, with the glory 
which I had, before the world was with thee”. (17:5). 


So Christ prayed immediately before the Passion. 
And we can go still further; for the whole of the Incarnation was 


but one mighty sign, which brought the Glory of God within 
men’s grasp: 


“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us and 
we saw his glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten 
of the Father’’. (1:14). 


Digest of Papal Documents 


Documents Omitted 


Pope Pius XII died before he was able to deliver an address (to alumni of the 
regional seminary of Puglie) on the priesthood. That and the first two addresses 
of Pope John XXIII have had to be held over until the next issue. The following 
‘documents were omitted from the present digest, the date of its publication in 
‘the Osservatore Romano is given after the description of each document: 
‘Address to Seventh Congress of the International Blood-Transfusion Society 
(10 September); Address to Seventh Congress of the International Society of 
Hematology (Study of the Blood) (15-16 September); Address to: Cardinal de la 
Torre, Pontifical Legate to the Eucharistic Congress in Ecuador (28 September) ; 
Radio-address to Third National Eucharistic Congress in Ecuador (29-30 
September); Address to Seventh International Congress of the Gas Industry 
(1: October). . 


ak large selection from the first three digests published in DOCTRINE 
‘and Lire is now available from the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
‘Lower abbey St., Dublin, 33 pages, 3d. 
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OUR seventh digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 

OssERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of September and the end of 

October, 1958. Everything of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, every- 

thing else which has a bearing on the spiritual life is either summarised or translated, 

Father Austin Flannery, O.P. is responsible for the summaries and translations. 
All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


Persecution of the Church in China 


The Osservatore Romano of 8-9 September published the encyclical letter, 
Ad Apostolorum Principis, addressed by the late Holy Father to the hierarchy 
and faithful of China, and dated 29 June, 1958. The letter recalled the erection 
of the Chinese hierarchy in 1926 and went on to say that the hopes then raised 
had been dashed by the violent persecution of the past few years. It was a com- 
fort to know that Chinese Catholics remained firm in the face of worsening 
persecution, but, at the same time, the Pope felt it his duty to warn them against 
the pernicious attempts being made to wean Chinese Catholics from their 
allegiance to the Holy See. All sorts of pressure is brought to bear on Catholics 
to join the “Patriotic Associations’, whose alleged purpose it is to “propagate 
the patriotic ‘spirit, defend peace between nations and to co-operate in the 
‘building up of socialism’ in the State’. The Pope pointed out that the 
“patriotism” involved acceptance of atheistic materialism, that ‘‘the defence of 
peace”’ involved virulent and slanderous attacks on Catholic prelates and on 
the Holy See. The members of the ‘‘Patriotic Associations’’ are expected to 
countenance the expulsion of missionaries and the various other repressive 
measures adopted against the Catholic Church. The Pope enumerated the 
many coercive methods adopted to enlist Cathlics in the ‘Patriotic 
Associations’, 


Remarking that such excesses are perpetuated in the name of patriotism, the 
Pope recalled that Christianity requires its adherents to give the proper measure 
of allegiance to the civil authority, to “render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s’’ (Luke, 20:25). ‘““However’’, he went on: 


one must add that if the Christian is obliged in conscience to give proper 
allegiance to human authority, human authority has no claim on his allegiance 
in what pertains to God and not to the State. It has even less claim to the 
Christian’s unconditional obedience if it intends to usurp the sovereign 
rights of God, to force the faithful to act contrary to their religious con- 
vinctions, or to detach them from union with the Church or the legitimate 
hierarchy. 


News reports from China showed, the Pope continued, that many adherents 
of the “Patriotic Associations’—some of the clergy in their numbe;—sub- 
scribed to the doctrine that, while the Pope’s teaching on matters of faith is 
to be accepted and his ecclesiastical directives to be observed, certain other 
directives are to be ignored on the grounds that they were designed to further 
the political aims of the Vatican. The same ‘‘Associations”’ have also secured a 
measure of agreement to their contention that it is the right of the faithful to 
elect their bishops; they claim that the measure is in the interests of souls and 
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ensures that clerics will not be promoted who would oppose the Communist 
regime. A not inconsiderable number of such elections have already taken place, 
the Pope said, and, in the face of an explicit prohibition, episcopal consecration 
has been conferred on some who were thus chosen. 


Confronted with such grave disorders, he would set before them once again 
the Church’s teaching on the role of the Holy See in the selection of bishops— 
that the Holy See is the final arbiter; that, though other individuals or organisa- 
tions may in certain circumstances and on certain clearly-defined conditions be 
consulted, this happens solely by concession of the Holy See; that bishops 
consecrated in defiance of these regulations have no teaching powers and no 
jurisdiction; they employ their powers of order validly (that is, if their con- 
secration has been validly administered: in the event, it will have been valid but 
illegal), but sin gravely and sacrilegiously in their employment. He repeated the 
teaching of the Council of the Vatican on the universal jurisdiction of the Holy 
See (Sess. Iv, cap. 3) and recalled that he who receives and he who imparts such 
an illegal consecration incurs ipso facto an excommunication reserved 
specialissimo modo to the Holy See. (Decree of the Holy Office, 9 April, 1951, 
A.A.S., 1951, p. 217-218.) 


Commenting on the Communist claim that those elections and consecrations 
were for the good of souls—many dioceses being without bishops—the Pope 
remarked that many of these dioceses had legitimate bishops, who were either in 
enforced exile or were held in prison. In the remaining cases, it was dishonest 
of the Communists to blame the Holy See for not appointing bishops when they 
denied the Holy See access to the information and the consultation required for 
making such appointments. 


In conclusion, the Pope said that the Chinese people were much present to 
his mind in their sufferings, that he stored up their sufferings in his heart and 
laid them each day ‘‘on the altar of the Divine Redeemer’’. He urged them to 
have confidence in Our Lord and in Our Lady of China and that, in God’s 
providence, more peaceful days would dawn once again for them. (Oss. Rom., 
8-9 September, 1958.) 


Classical Culture and Christianity 


During the course of an address, on 7 September, to the participants in the 
Seventh International Congress of Classical Archeology Pope Pius XII said that 
we should not forget that Christianity saw the light and became a world-religion 
in the Greco-Roman world and that that Greco-Roman civilisation is part of 
our heritage. He made the point that Africans who study in Europe seem to 
feel more at home with that culture than with modern European culture. He 
said that, for the Christian, Greco-Roman culture is of more than historical 
interest, it is an abiding reality. He gave many instances of Christianity’s 
employment of what was good in that civilisation to help shape the presentation 
of her teaching to the world. (Oss. Rom., 11 September, 1958.) 


Divine and Civil Law 


During the course of an address to participants in the third Congres Inter- 
national des Officiers judiciaries, on 8 September, Pope Pius XII reminded: his 
hearers that their role was such that it required very great diligence on their 
part if they were to escape acting unfairly at times in the performance of their 
duties. He then went on to speak of the relation between civil and divine law: 
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You are believers and you at least recognise the existence of God, supreme 
Judge of men, absolute master of the world. You know—from personal 
experience, perhaps—that a man can find himself at one with human laws 
and yet be reproached by another law, which troubles and torments him. 
Only shallow people are capable of believing that one can recede from the 
tule of this law, a law not written, but inborn in man, whose existence the 
pagans themselves frequently recognised. Men claim—with an astonishing 
shallowness and superficiality—that a human legislator can make laws 
contrary to the divine law, that human power can demand their execution, 
that a human judge can, by virtue of these laws, pass sentences contrary 
to those passed by God. Some people even appeal to our Lord’s words in 
this matter. He did indeed teach that one must render to Caesar what 
belongs to Caesar, but he also willed that obedience to Caesar should flow 
from obedience to God and should go hand-in-hand with it. (Oss. Rom., 
12 September, 1958.) 


Drugs, Medicine and Morality 

On 9 September the late Holy Father addressed some five hundred participants 
in the first international congress of the Collegium Internationale Neuro-Psycho 
Pharmacologicum, a body concerned with the use of drugs in the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental disorders. After he had reviewed the enormous progress 
made in this domain in recent years, Pope Pius went on to comment on the 
morality of the employment of drugs in this way. He reminded his hearers, in 
the first place, of the importance of an attitude of respect for their patients. 
He had in mind something more profound than a sincere, devoted, generous, 
but merely clinical interest in a patient, he was concerned with their response 
to their patients as human beings, as persons. He put it to them that when they 
come into contact, in their professional activities, with the personality of a 
patient, they must either respect it, ignore it, or despise it. Morality demands 
that they respect it. 


The human person is the noblest of all visible creatures. Made “‘in the 
image and likeness of the Creator’ he makes his way towards Him in 
order to attain to knowledge and love of Him. Further, by the Redemption 
he has been inserted into Christ as a member of his Mystical Body. It is all 
these things which give a man a title to dignity, whatever his age and 
condition, his profession and his culture. Even if mental illness has reduced 
him to the level of instinctive life or of animal life, he remains nevertheless 
a man created by God, destined one day to enter into immediate possession 
of Him, infinitely superior, in consequence, to the most nearly human of 
the animal world. 


This fact will determine the attitude you must adopt in his regard. And 
first and foremost you will take into consideration the fact that man has 
been accorded by the Creator Himself certain rights which even public 
authority has to respect. 


The Pope recalled that on 14 September, 1952 (Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, 
t. XIV, pp. 320-329) he had commented on the three motives put forward to 
justify modern methods of research and of medical treatment: the interests of 
science, the good of the individual, the good of the community. He said that 
while, in general, the efforts of scientists in this domain merit approbation, it 
could be asked whether, here and there, higher norms had not been violated. 
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The interests of science, the good of the individual or of the community are not 
absolute values, all rights do not yield to them. He would repeat what he had 
said on the 10 April, 1957 (A.A.S., 1958, pp. 276-277; DocTRINE AND LIFE, 
June-July, 1958, p. 137), on the legitimacy of certain methods of probing man’s 
innermost secrets (such as the “‘truth-serum”’ and the “‘lie-detector’’). In determin- 
ing the legitimacy of imparting drugs, one must ask if the patient gave his 
consent (supposing he was capable), and gave it freely and with full realisation 
of what was involved; one must ask if there was any risk of the infringement of 
the rights of a third party. The Pope went on to say that man has not got absolute 
powers over his own body and spiritual faculties. A patient, however, does not 
transgress his God-given rights over his own body if he agrees to the severing 
of a member in order to save the whole organism. The good of the whole justifies 
the sacrifice of a part. Even this last principle must be seen in a higher perspective, 
the Pope implied. If this or that organ or function must be seen in relation to the 
whole of which it forms part, the whole (the human organism and personality) 
must in its turn be seen in relation to its final purpose. All this must be kept 
in mind when judging the legitimacy of the employment of this or that drug. 


The Pope first dealt with an objection sometimes levelled against the employ- 
ment of drugs—he had spoken of it before, on 24 February, 1957, in an address 
to Italian anaesthetists (Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, vol. XVIII, p. 793). The 
objection states that a Christian should not take drugs to relieve pain, since 
it is incompatible with the Christian ideal of perfection and heroism. The Pope 
said that such renunciation is a sign of heroic Christian virtue, but that recourse 
to drugs to relieve pain still remains lawful (ceteris paribus) and that it is 
erroneous to suggest that pain is essential to heroism. On narcotics administered 
as sedatives to the dying and thus depriving them of consciousness, the Pope 
said that if an examination of the motives and the envisaged consequences 
reveals nothing repugnant to religion or morality, they may be used, for good 
reasons, and if the patient consents. Narcotics which hasten death while they 
relieve pain may be administered in moderation, if the patient consents. 
Deliberate killing of the patient to put him out of pain (euthanasia) is not lawful. 


In general, the Pope said, he would classify intrinsecally immoral actions in 
three groups: those whose constituent elements are of themselves opposed to 
the moral law, those in which the person performing the act has no right to do it, 
those which expose people to unjustified dangers. He said that it was regrettable 
that in some countries the public have easy and uncontrolled access to certain 
drugs, that some governments are too tolerant of certain laboratory experiments 
and clinical procedures. In conclusion, the Pope hoped that increased inter- 
national co-operation (of which the present congress was a notable example) 
would help them to achieve still greater victories over mental disease. (Oss. Rom., 
13 September, 1958.) ; 


Social Work and Chairty 


On 11 September Pope Pius XII addressed a group of the personnel of the 
Instituto Nacional Espanol de Previsién, an organisation which dispenses large- 
scale charities throughout the whole of Spain. In the course of the address he 
bade them keep in mind constantly that: 


‘ without the breath of charity toward your neighbour—of that supernatural 
- love, that is to say, which bears us towards God and unites us with Him— 
your whole organisation would languish, like a plant deprived of life-giving 
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sap. It would languish, perhaps unto death, like a body from which the 
soul had departed. It would degenerate, in the end, into a burden imposed 
on those called upon to support it, a cold and mechanical function for those 
who administer it, an overgrown bureaucracy, with no life in it, for those 
who should direct it. It would impose a fatal check on spontaneous impulses 
to come to the aid of one’s neighbour. 

On the other hand, when charity reigns, everything is carried out with 
sincerity and true charity, for ‘“‘charity is patient, is kind’. (I Cor., 13:4); 
nobody offending his brother by approaching him with a disdainful or 
haughty air. Charity is in no danger of succumbing to the possible allure- 
ments of corruption, for it “does not claim its rights, cannot be provoked, 
does not brood over an injury’. Charity always keeps to the straight path, 
without allowing itself to be guided by duplicity, for it ‘“‘takes no pleasure 
in wrong-doing, but rejoices at the victory of truth’’, Finally, eschewing 
pomposity, it does all in a spirit of evangelical simplicity. You say that you 
have desired to add strength to charity by means of justice. We exhort you 
to vivify that justice always with the divine breath of charity, that charity 
“which springs from God” (I John, 4:7) and which enables you to dwell 
permanently in Him (cf. ibid., 4:16) (Oss. Rom., 14 September, 1958.) 


Christian Education in the Modern World 


Pope Pius XII addressed a large group of delegates to the third General 
Assembly of the Office International de l’Enseignement Catholique (O.I.E.C.) 
on the 14 September. The delegates represented eleven European countries, 
four Asian countries, eleven African countries and six countries of the Americas. 
He said that recent years had seen an enormous increase in the number of 
institutions devoted to Christian education, together with an increased awareness 
of its importance. However, the many educational programmes lacked co- 
ordination and there was very little inter-communication, especially between 
one country and another. It was to remedy this situation that O..E.C. was 
developed, the project being initiated in 1950. Since that time, the Pope said, 
a great deal had been accomplished. He instanced the sending of representatives 
to various international congresses on education, the publication of many 
reports, studies and articles, the compilation of an extensive documentation on 
the state of education in different countries, the fact that the office was able to 
cope with the many requests for information. He remarked that at the present 
time the organisation was concentrating its attention on certain UNESCO 
projects for primary education in Latin America, on the promotion of mutual 
cultural understanding between East and West, and that it was collaborating in 
the organisation of Catholic education in Africa. 

He said that their choice of subjects for the congress was particularly apt 
(“the nature and the role of the Catholic school in the modern world”), especially 
in view of the many problems confronting education today, problems arising 
out of the increase in the number of students and the fact that a great number 
spend a longer time at their studies—this development being caused by science 
and industry’s increased demand for qualified personnel. The Pope also instanced 
what he referred to as the “more delicate problems” posed by the fact that 
individual culture-forms, which hitherto had remained more or less localised, 
can now spread rapidly to many parts of the world. Hence the need for a 
profound study of the way in which Catholic schooling is being adapted to the 
rapidly evolving modern world. The political and social climates must also be 
taken into account in shaping the development of Catholic education—‘‘the 
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conflicts of ideas and of political systems, the setting-up of the nations in 
opposing blocs, the claims of the under-developed countries, the common 
utilisation of the new sources of energy”. The Pope continued: 


Only an élite is capable of providing the solution of these formidable 
problems, an élite endowed with the right vision and a generous heart, 
who combine all the necessary technical competence with an intuitive 
understanding of the essential norms of the human conscience, 


The Pope went on to say that teachers must be mindful of the recommendations 
of the Encyclical, Divini Illius Magistri of Pius XI (Acta Ap. Sed., 1929, p. 752) 
if their schools are to fill their prescribed role—to make the basic principles of 
international harmony prevail in the world, through the instrumentality of their 
well-instructed pupils. Summarising his predecessor’s recommendations, Pius XII 
said that courses of religious instruction and inculcation of pious practices did 
not make a school Christian, unless at the same time the “Christian teachers 
impart to their pupils both formation of spirit and character and the riches of 
their own deep spiritual life”. The whole life of the school should be so organised 
that the smallest details bear the imprint of an authentic spiritual sense. 


Pius XII then described the aims which teachers should set themselves: 


The Christian school will justify its existence according to the measure 
of its teachers’—clerical and lay—success in forming solid Christians. Let 
them apply their zeal, tirelessly, to putting their pupils in contact with the 
life of the Church. They should have them participate in the liturgy and 
the sacraments, should initiate them, as their age allows, into apostolic 
work amongst their companions, in their families, in the milieux in which 
they live. They should accustom them to a consciousness of the immense 
mission-field, which begins outside the very doors of the school or collete. 
They should make them aware of the apostolic opportunities for their 
generosity in the religious or priestly vocation, or in the many and varied 
forms of lay apostolate. The pupils of a Catholic college should never 
conceive their future careers merely as jobs, necessary without doubt for 
themselves and their like, but without relation to their baptism. Rather, 
let them think of a career as something done for the salvation of the world. 
Thus, when they engage in temporal affairs as Christians, in earnest, they. 
are realising their highest spiritual destiny. 


The Pope then said that Catholic schools did not carry out this side of their 
programme at the expense of the scholastic side. He also said that he hoped 
that certain governments would become more generous in aiding Catholic 
schools. Finally, he put before his hearers the ideal proposed by St. Paul in 
Col., 1:28, and which the Pope described as: “‘to announce the Lord to those 
who do not know him, to render perfect those who do know him”. (Oss. Rom., 
17 September, 1958.) 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


On 17 September, Pope Pius XII spoke over the radio to the participants in 
the International Marian Congress at Lourdes. After describing his love for 
Lourdes and his interest in the events of the centenary year, he said that the 
Marian congress surpassed all the rest in solemnity. He thanked the organisers’ 
and the civil authorities, who had so generously facilitated the Church authorities 
He continued: 


‘i 
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It-was Mary who wished to remind her erring sons, in a critical-hour 
for humanity, of the true sense of life; to make them aware of its fundamental 
transcendence and its continuity with the life hereafter, in which alone true 
and perfect happiness will be found. It was she who deigned to teach them 
... the two great essential means of reaching so great a goal, assiduous 
and confident prayer and the indispensable Christian mortification which 
lends it support. Her supernatural prudence points out to them the sure 
road, that which passes through her Son’s representatives on earth ... 
the Church. It was she who, solicitous for the good of all men, launched 
the great appeal to the multitudes to come and drink these miraculous 
waters, which cure souls as well as bodies. It was she who, with indescribable 
sweetness, wished to stay in our midest, in some way, in order to be our 
perpetual succour and our sure refuge; strengthening our faith with new 
and innumerable miracles, sustaining our hope by her inexhaustible and 
magnanimous mercy, and stirring the flames of our charity by her celestial 
beauty, her limitless bounty and her innumerable favours. 


The Pope went on to say that, since the torrent of favours would not cease, it 
followed that the reign of Christ through Mary could not fail to be restored: 
such an abundance of seed could not but produce fruit. He said he was well 
aware of the havoc wrought in men’s souls by the enemies of Mary, but added 
that he was also aware of the essential goodness in the hearts of men, of their 
genuine desire to find God, of the “strength of the spiritual forces which are 
revealed on all sides, the heralds of a splendid Spring”. He put it to the par- 
ticipants in the congress that they themselves had seen crowds of men arriving 
in Lourdes in serenity and peace, not at all like men living under the constant 
threat of an enormous catastrophe; they had seen them returning home, 
“animated with the most fervent desire to live a better life’. He urged the 
participants to pray for the needs of the world as they knew them themselves, 
but in particular he urged them to pray for an end of hate and discord. 

Finally, the Pope addressed a prayer to Our Lady, reminding her that Lourdes 
had become an immense sanctuary, where her Son is honoured continually in 
the Sacrament of his love, received by thousands in Holy Communion, “‘con- 
stantly invoked by the trembling lips of those who have come to bring to him 
suffering for which there is no longer any worldly remedy’. He begged Our 
Lady to spread such heavenly favours over the whole world, so that, through 
her powerful intercession and her constant aid, the Kingdom of Christ would 
come on earth. He asked St. Bernadette to add her prayers to Our Lady’s. 
(Oss. Rom., 19 September, 1958.) 


Philosophy and Religion 


The Twelfth International Philosophy Congress was held at Padua and Venice 
from 12 to 18 September. When it was over, a number of the delegates from 
other countries went to Castelgandolfo for an audience with Pope Pius XII. 
During the course of his address to them, the Pope said that nowadays philoso- 
phers exercise an enormous influence over ideas, and over intellectuai, artistic, 
social and even political tendencies. Formerly, thinkers were rarely understood 
during their own lifetimes, a considerable time elapsed before their ideas seeped 
through to the masses. But modern technical advances have changed all that: 


Nowadays, the novel, the cinema, the theatre are channels for ideas "I 
they spread them to the masses, who usually lack the preparation needed 
to understand them and sometimes make quite detestable use of them. 
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. The problems of human existence are played out, as it were, before the 
footlights. They no longer move merely a small circle of initiates, but 
enormous masses of people, who give way before their impact, like the 
waves of an ocean which is agitated in its depths. 


The Pope pointed out that acceptance of the Christian revelation enlarges a 
philosopher’s vision, giving him a key to the whole of reality. And the object 
of philosophy, he reminded his listeners, is truth, which, for St. Thomas, is 
attained when the mind measures up, not to another mind, but to reality. It is 
“adaequatio rei et intellectus’’ (De Ver., 1, 1, in corp.). Having described the 
attempts of the earlier philosophers to come to grips with the whole of reality, 
the Pope continued: 


It remained for Christianity to prepare the way for an over-all solution, 
by the revelation of God who is Father, who creates man through His Son 
(John, 1:3) and calls him, in Him, to share in His existence. Historians of 
medieval philosophy have underlined this singularly significant fact: the 
supernatural truth contained in the Christian faith has enabled human 
reason to attain to a full consciousness of its autonomy, of the absolute 
certitude of its first principles, of the fundamental liberty of its decisions 
and of its acts. But, most of all, it made it conscious of a transcendent 
vocation. It invited it to acknowledge the concrete reality of its destiny and 
of its vocation to share in the life of the Trinity—by faith, first of all, and 
‘then by contemplation face to face. Scholastic philosophy remained in the 
service of theology. But, none-the-less, it there acquired a fullness and a 
dignity which have not been surpassed. 


The Pope ascribed man’s present troubles to a rejection by philosophers of the 
existence of a personal God, of His Providence and, later, of the existence of 
any Supreme Being whatever. He urged these miseries on the attention of 
philosophers and encouraged them to take the Holy Spirit as guide in their 
enquiries. They would find that it gave both freedom and certitude. He told 
them that the Church looked to them for a contribution towards the betterment 
of men, and he asked them to help make men aware of the rationalism and 
hatred that paralyse large sections of contemporary philosophy. (Oss. Rovm., . 
22-23 September, 1958.) 


Vocations in Latin America: Social Justice: Obedience to Authority 


On 23 September Pope Pius XII addressed some sixty rectors of Latin American 
major seminaries. Having reminded his hearers of previous papal pronounce- 
ments on the Church in Latin America, the Pope went on to speak on the need 
for vocations there and on the education of aspirants to the priesthood. He 
spoke under three headings: 

First of all, on vocations. He said that vocations were a very préssing need in 
Latin America, but that the remedy for the situation of tomorrow was in the 
hands of the priests of today. The remedy is to be sought along three lines: 
(a). in the intensification of Christian piety amongst the laity, for vocations are 
normally vouchsafed to members of good Christian families; (b) in the priests 
themselves being examples of priestly virtue, for the young are very often 
attracted to an ideal which they see incarnate in individual priests; (c) in 
assiduous prayer, for vocations are gifts from Heaven, and must be prayed for. 

Secondly, on the priestly apostolate. He said that priests should be “ministers 
of.the Lord, living in their people’s midst, comprehending their needs, sensible 
of their sufferings’. They should also be concerned for social justice, but should 
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be careful to avoid three sorts of defect: (b) Social justice must never become 
their primary pre-occupation. They were chosen to bring the word of God and 
His grace to souls and, ordinarily, their priestly role is exercised in the pulpit, 
in'the confessional and on the altar. (b) Nor must they believe that they will 
thus serve their brothers’ social needs the less effectively. Their role is to promote 
Christian charity between men, to eliminate discord, to remind men of their 
duties and to defend the rights of all men. The Church should not be involved 
in any merely temporal problem, but should be left free to fulfil her high mission. 
(c) While keeping fully abreast of modern sociological developments, they 
should remember that the greatest code of social justice is the Gospel, that it 
has been the source of the whole of the Church’s social teaching. Seminarians, 
therefore, should be discouraged from going to any other more or less pure, 
more or less dangerous source. 

Thirdly, on the necessity of absolute obedience to superiors: (a) One of the 
marks of modern times is a very great exaltation of the rights of individuals. 
It would be regrettable if this spirit produced in young seminarians and priests 
a spirit of independence of ecclesiastical authority, a readiness to question 
decisions made by superiors. (b) Priests should be mindful of St. Thomas’s 
teaching (Summa Theol., I-11, q. 104, art. 3, in corp.) that obedience is the 
noblest of the moral virtues: obedience bids a man lay aside his own will, for 
God’s sake, whereas other virtues merely demand that he lay aside some other 
good for God’s sake. (c) Priests should realise that the Church is now engaged 
in one of the hardest battles of all time and has, for that reason, need of the 
greatest cohesion in her ranks. Hence the need for obedience to authority. 
(Oss. Rom., 25 September, 1958.) 


Evil Books and Booksellers 


On 2 October, Pope Pius XII spoke to a group of people who have charge of 
book-stalls in Italian railway stations. During the course of the address he 
reminded them that they had a large say in the choice of magazines and books 
to be sold to the public. He said that they could not be guided solely by com- 
mercial considerations in making their choice, for thus they would be blind to 
everything except gain. He urged them to make their choice according to the 
high principles which they knew, thus anticipating intervention by the State. 
They should be mindful of their obligation to charity towards their neighbour, 
in this matter, particularly towards the young. Charity should bid them abstain 
from clandestine distribution of harmful and corrupting publications. (Oss. 
Rom., 4 October, 1958.) 


The Angel-Guardians 


On 3 October, Pope Pius XII addressed, in English, a group of American 
pilgrims, led by Cardinal Spellman. The proximity of the feast of the Guardian 
Angels (2 October) prompted him to speak to the pilgrims on that theme. He said: 


They are inhabitants of this invisible world, that is all around you. They 
were in the cities you visited as guardians of God’s providence; they have 
been companions of your journey. Did not Christ say of the little children, 
who were always so dear to his pure and loving heart: “their angels in 
heaven are always looking on the face of my Father who is in heaven’? 
(Matt., 18:10). And when the children passed on to youth and then to 

- adult-life, did their angels desert them? No, indeed! “‘We sing of the 
guardian angels of men’’, the liturgy of yesterday (Hymn in first Vespers) 
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has it, ““God-given as companions from heaven to steady human nature on 
life’s path, lest it be led astray by the allurements of the evil spirit”. This 
same thought occurs again and again in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. No one is so humble, but he has angels to attend him. (Oss. Rom., 
5 Oct., 1958.) 


Plastic Surgery and Morality 


On 4 October Pope Pius XII addressed the participants in the tenth National 
Congress of the Italian Society of Plastic Surgery (Societa Italiana di Chirurgica 
Plastica). A good deal of the long address was devoted to a review of recent 
developments in plastic surgery and to a philosophical analysis of the notion 
of human beauty. He then went on to discuss the morality of cosmetic plastic 
surgery (which is distinguished from reconstructive plastic surgery): 


The morality of recourse to cosmetic plastic surgery (chirurgica estetica) 
depends on the circumstances in each case. The problem is a very vast one, 
but when weighing up the circumstances in order to arrive at a solution, 
one must bear the following conditions in mind, principally: that the 
operation be performed with a right intention, that the general health of 
the patient be safeguarded from notable risks, that the motives be reason- 
able and in proportion to the extraordinary means adopted. It is obviously 
illicit if this operation is requested solely for the sake of increasing a person’s 
seductiveness and of thus leading others more easily to sin; or in order to 
save a criminal from the law; or if it is going to damage the physical health 
of the body; or if the request is motivated solely by vanity or the desire to 
be in the fashion. On the other hand, there are many motives which some- 
times would counsel this operation, sometimes would counsel against it. 
Some deformities, and even imperfections, foment psychic disturbances in 
the subject, or they become obstacles in social or family life, or impediments 
—especially in people in public life, or in the arts—to the exercise of their 
activities. (Oss. Rom., 6-7 October, 1958.) 


Litigation and Justice 


Pope Pius XII delivered his last discourse, on 5 October, to the participants 
in the Fifth International Congress of Latin Notaries. He remarked that the 
function of the notary differs considerably in countries whose legal system is 
Anglo-Saxon in origin, from what obtains in countries whose legal system is of 
Latin origin. Towards the end of the address he urged the notaries to use their 
influence to induce a right spirit into the parties to litigation. He said: 

You know from experience—and the Latin adage puts the matter baldly: 
“the more the law, the greater the injury’”’, “‘summum jus, summa injuria’”’— 
whoever sets out to pursue his rights without any reservations, to push his 
claim to the very extreme limit of legality, has already broken the bounds 
of justice. He has lost that disposition of soul which seeks, above all else, 
social peace and concord and is prepared to submit to certain material 
damage in order to safeguard it. In a recent discourse ... We alluded to 

_ the propensity to litigation, which is described with a certain verve by 
dramatists ever since antiquity, this exaggerated sense of the need to have 
recourse to a judge in order to settle real or imaginary difficulties. The very 
intention of never yielding one iota of one’s rights destroys the character 
of the juridical order. (Oss. Rom., 16 October, 1958.) 


Book Reviews 


SACRED SCRIPTURE; PATROLOGY; LITURGY 


Estudios Exegeticos sobre los Evangelios Dominicales y Festivos. By Dr. Eduardo 
Martinez, Obispo de Zamora. Segunda Edicion. Universidad Laboral 
“Jose Antonio Giron’, Zamora. Pp. 885. $2.89. 


In his Introduction Dr. Martinez tells how this book came to be written. In 
1938 the Spanish Ministry of Education made it obligatory for school teachers 
to explain the Sunday gospels to their pupils. A group of these teachers turned 
to the author for instruction. He came to realise that a treatment of the Sunday 
gospels would be useful also for priests who were required to explain these 
gospels to the faithful. The book first appeared in 1947. The author justifies 
the simple style and schematised form of his work by stressing its essentially 
practical purpose. 


The Sundays and holydays of obligation are taken in the order of the liturgical 
year. Each Gospel passage is given in full, with its parallels where these occur- 
The procedure is uniform: text; impresién liturgica (i.e. the thoughts that should 
animate one on a particular Sunday or feast); circumstances; context; explana- 
tion of the text; doctrine, moral applications; pedagogical reflexions. We might 
have been spared these last two which have only the most tenuous relation 
to the Gospel text; they are admittedly a relic of the instruction-to-teachers 
phase. Some topographical notes are added from time to time and Jewish 
customs ase often briefly described. There are a number of interesting photo- 
graphs of Palestinian sites. 


A study of the Sunday gospels with a view to the requirements of priests and 
teachers can and should fill a need, but this book does not adequately meet 
that need. Even when due account is taken of the author’s scope and of his 
self-imposed limits one feels disappointed. There is a marked tendency towards 
over-simplification. Difficulties are explained away rather than acknowledged 
and faced and the explanations are often necessarily forced. E.g. at the wedding- 
feast of Cana the apparent refusal of Our Lord to accede to the request of His 
Mother (Jn. 2,4) is explained by supposing that as the wedding festivities went 
on for several days the miracle came some appreciable time after the request; 
and this explanation is characterised as ‘“‘sin duda la mas fundada y verdadera”’ 
(p. 177). There is not the slightest foundation in the text for this interpretation. 
And a reading of Jn. 2, 3 that is surely original: “They had no more wine, for 
the wine of the feast was finished’? makes it clear that the miracle must have 
taken place at once. But the chief defect of the book is that it ignores, or at least 
makes very little use of, the results of Catholic biblical scholarship over the 
past half-century. Its popular and entirely practical character cannot really 
justify this, and the work suffers considerably as a result. There are many useful 
things and much that is good; it might so easily have been a very excellent book. 


WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
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The Crucifixion of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to the Holy Shroud and the 
Visions of St. Bridget of Sweden and other Servants of God. By Rev. Patrick 
O’Connell, B.D. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 23. 1/-. 


In this booklet we have an account of the Crucifixion of Our Lord “‘based on 
the evidence afforded by the Holy Shroud. This evidence is used to confirm the 
accounts given by St. Bridget of Sweden, Venerable Maria d’Agreda, Anne 
Catherine Emmerich and Teresa Neumann, derived from their visions of the 
Passion, which in their turn strengthen the evidence from the Holy Shroud”. 
It endeavours to amplify the New Testament account of the sufferings of Our 
Lord. While it has much to commend it, it may easily create a number of false 
impressions if certain considerations are overlooked by the reader. An imprimatur 
given to the accounts of visionaries does not mean that their visions represent 
things as they happened in fact but only that there is nothing in these visions 
contrary to faith and morals. The contents of private revelations do not con- 
stitute a part of the Catholic faith, which rests on Scripture and Tradition. 
When the author says that the Scripture commentators rarely quote the visions 
of the Passion and generally place no reliance on them when they do refer to 
them, he is right; but it should be noted that such an attitude on the part of 
the scholars is in no way blameworthy for they are but exercising that prudent 
reserve with which the Church herself treats private revelations. The author is 
rather harsh on the Scripture commentators when he speaks of their use of 
the books on Roman antiquities to fill in the gaps in the gospel accounts of 
the Passion. This he says is “little better than a system of guess-work and... 
bound to contain errors” (in the light of this statement it is rather surprising 
to find the author in his preface using the evidence provided by Egyptian tombs). 
Tt is quite in order to examine any evidence we have concerning Roman 
procedure and customs at the time of the Passion since Our Lord suffered at 
the hands of the Romans. If reputable scholars do make suggestions they 
usually haye some reason for doing so—and surely this lifts their proposals 
above the level of guess-work. Their suggestions may not be right but then 
they are careful not to put them forward as certain, realising that their value 
is measured by the weight of the arguments they adduce. 


RICHARD MCLOUGHLIN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Nine Sermons of St. Augustine on the Psalms. Translated and with an Introduction 
by Edmund Hill, O.P. Longmans, London. Pp. xi + 177. 18/-. 


Tus book gives in translation nine of the sermons of St. Augustine on Psalms 
18 (19), 21, 25-26, 29-31. In every case the sermon is preceded by the author’s 
own rendering of Augustine’s version of the Psalm, and the whole collection 
by a general introduction dealing with the clergy and laity of the Church in 
Africa, Panganism, Manicheism, Donatism, Pelagianism and other heresies, 
and finally St. Augustine’s method of interpreting Scripture. An index of 
Biblical references completes the volume. : 

Father Hill explains that his translation is deliberately very free, expanded 
where Augustine’s concise Latin is a little obscure, and abridged where his 
prolixity becomes a little tedious. Unless one checks with the original, one will 
hardly realise how very free, how much expanded and (more often) abridged 
this professedly colloquial translation is. One’s confidence is hardly strengthened 
by the (admirably) candid notes from time to time to the effect that the translator 
is not quite sure if his rendering is the best possible. 
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The author does not explain why he chooses this group of sermons at. the 
beginning of a large collection containing many sermons of superior interest. 
Neither does he give any bibliographical or other help on the questions of dates 
and translations. 

Tf; however, one is not put off by an approach which not only makes no 
pretence to the refinements of scholarship—which, one might willingly concede, 
might be out of place in a book of this kind—but seems very willing to do 
without its more obvious helps, one may find the freshness of this book 
invigorating. 


University College, Dublin JOHN J. O’MEARA 


Our Mass. By Monsignor Chevrot. Translated from the French by J. Holland 
Smyth. Challoner Publications, London. Pp. 241. 21/-. 


WE have all come across ancient churches which, though designed long ago 
with very simple outlines, have in the course of time become rather complicated 
and even confusing structures. Every century has left the marks of its own 
devotional and aesthetic preferences upon them. Altars, chapels, monuments, 
statues and windows have been added at various times and in different styles. 
The simple graceful lines of the original building have disappeared and now 
it is only a trained student who can survey the whole and grasp its meaning. 
Something similar is true of the Mass as we have it today. Its ceremonies and 
prayers, originally very simple and almost self-explanatory, have grown in the 
course of centuries and bear the marks of the spiritual development of many 
peoples and epochs. Consequently it has become quite a complex structure, 
the details of which cannot be fully appreciated without some acquaintance 
with its history. And the fact that it is all in Latin does not make things any 
easier for most of the faithful. In recent years a great deal of scholarly research 
into the history of the Mass has been done and our understanding of its cere- 
monies and prayers has been greatly increased. Monsignor Chevrot’s aim in 
Our Mass is to pass on some of this knowledge to the people so that, as they 
turn the pages of their missals and stand and sit and kneel, they may understand 
better what it is all about. His book is intended for the ordinary reader and 
consequently references and footnotes are cut to the minimum. But that does 
not exclude the fact that much reading and study must have gone to the making 
cf it. 

Monsignor Chevrot begins with two introductory chapters: one on 
“Our Mass’, in which he stresses the communal nature of this great act of 
Christian worship—it is ‘‘the united prayer of Christians who, together, offer to 
Ged the sacrifice of His Son, Jesus Christ’; a second entitled “‘From the Last 
Supper to the Mass’, in which he traces the beginnings of the ceremonies of 
the Mass. He then works systematically through all the ceremonies of our 
present-day Mass, from “The Prayers of Preparation” (at the foot of the altar) 
right up to “The Final Blessing”, explaining them in the light of their historical 
origin or development and adding many practical reflections and suggestions. 
Included are two chapters dealing with the notions of sacrifice and explaining 
briefly how the Mass is.a sacrifice and what its relation to the sacrifice of Calvary 
is. For these latter two points the author refers especially to Canon Masure’s 
The Christian Sacrifice. 

We recommend this book to both priests and layfolk. In it all those who are 
already familiar with the missal will find much that will increase and deepen 
their understanding of the Mass. 


Milltown Park, Dublin : P. C. Barry, S.J, 


on 
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RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY 


Edel Quinn. By Frank Duff. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin. Pp. 24. 3d. 


THESE pages are not a mere summary of the life of Edel Quinn, they are better 
than that. They depict her character, as seen by the principal witness of her life. 
They are a masterly contribution to the dossier which is in preparation for her 
canonisation. The life of Edel Quinn which I had the joy of writing gives a 
picture of Edel in a succession of lines. Here one discovers what lies between 
the lines—the impact of a living soul on another living soul, the completely 
fresh and spontaneous reaction of the founder of the Legion to the girl who 
established it in British Equatorial Africa. 

Edel Quinn, as the author emphasises, was reserved where her interior life 
was concerned, she had a certain modesty with regard to her most profound 
sentiments. One must surprise her in flight, waylay her and glimpse her true soul 
through an anecdote or a flash of humour. Frank Duff gives us one and the 
other. Suddenly, Edel takes shape and life before our eyes. He has been good 
enough to say of the author of the biography that he did not write a word of 
exaggeration. This holds true of his own work also. The subject is too big to 
be mixed with rhetoric and Edel’s sanctity is too pure to be other than 
transparent. 

These pages must be read. The history of the Church in the twentieth century 
will not be written henceforth without evoking the figure of Edel Quinn.* 


+ LEon-JosEPH SUENENS 
Archeveché de Malines, Belgium 


1. Mgr. Suenens’ review was translated by Mairéad O’Sullivan. 


Mercy Unto Thousands. By Sister M. Bertrand Degnan. Browne and Nolan, 
Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 394. 25/-. 


Mercy Unto Thousands is a biography, by an American Sister, of the Irish 
Catherine McAuley foundress of the Congregation of Sisters of Mercy. Catherine 
McAuley was born in 1778, and the long list of Sister Bertrand’s sources and 
acknowledgements at once highlights the difficulty for a historian of this period: 
there is so much material available and so little, of dramatic value, happens. 
This new Congregation, of “walking nuns’, who would go out of their convent 
on their charitable works, which would not only spread world wide, but set 
the pattern for further new congregations organised on similar lines, came into 
being in a most ordinary fashion, and Sister Bertrand’s big book is a chronicle 
of little details, postulants received, their new names in religion, extracts from 
not very exciting letters. That she succeeds in making her story readable and 
interesting is a great tribute to the author and to her on-the-spot investigations 
in Ireland and England. 

Catherine McAuley’s father had always helped the poor, and though he 
died while his daughter was still very small, she remembered that characteristic 
of his. All her life, sometimes spacious days in a big house, but with some sudden 
changes of fortune, she did all she could to help them too. Eventually left free 
and with a fortune, she planned a school and centre for her charitable works 
in Baggot Street in Dublin. It opened in 1827, and its founder intended a very 
loose kind of secular institute or association to organise it. Ladies of leisure 

d money would volunteer to help in its works. They could board there, at 
their own expense; each would be free to leave at any time. Catherine had a 
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positive distaste for religious life as such, and only gradually found her ideas 
growing into a religious congregation. She and two others made their novitiate 
with the Presentation Sisters, were professed in 1831. Ten years later, Mother 
Catherine was dead (1841) but the Sisters of Mercy were widely established 
in a number of houses in Ireland and had also made foundations in Eng’and. 
Irish Sisters of Mercy will all want this book with its detailed accounts of the 
founding of their first houses in this country; but other readers will also 
appreciate this vision of a world long lost, spacious, yet confined (Catherine — 
congratulated herself on having dined in Dublin on Monday and arrived in 
London late on Tuesday night; what speed! how different from the sixteen 
hours between Limerick and Birr!). The mortality among the first Sisters, from 
T.B. and typhus chiefly, was considerable, and the affecting deathbeds duly 
chronicled. These records from the past, of both Catherine McAuley and her 
associates, have the quality of an early photograph, posed and pious. Whether 
by further stressing and investigating the opposition and criticism Catherine 
encountered, Sister Bertrand could have turned this daguerreotype into some- 
thing more resembling a modern “‘action shot”’, I do not know. As it is, Catherine 
does not ever really come fully alive in this otherwise most readable account 
of her work and times. 
D. D. C. Pocatn MouLpD 

Aherla House, Co. Cork 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Or Late Dawn (by Elizabeth Vandon, Sheed and Ward, London, 174 pages, 12/6) 
Mrs. Kay Murphy, Ranelagh, Dublin, writes: ““Late Dawn is an autobiography, 
recounting an intelligent woman’s search for a meaning in life. Although at 
seventeen she was ‘convinced of the truth of the atheistic-materialistic philosophy’ 
on which she had been reared, she could not accept the proposition that death 
was the end of everything. Her struggle against drug-addiction and, finally, her 
discovery of the light—she became a Catholic a few years ago—make an interest- 
ing story and an altogether worthwhile book..’ 

FATHER WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P., St. Mary’s, Tallaght, writes of Holy Teaching: 
The Idea of Theology according to St. Thomas Aquinas (by Victor White, O.P., 
Aquinas Paper, number 33, Blackfriars Publications, London, 22 pages, 1/6): 
“The first thing to say about Father White’s paper on the first question of the 
Summa is that it makes one read that question as if one were a contemporary 
of St. Thomas. Seven hundred years of commentary upon commentary are 
bravely allowed to slip away and we are alone with the Angel of the Schools. 
His virgin text is before us. We see it in its spring-time loveliness and its thoughts 
come to life in our minds in all their freshness and strength. Not that Father 
White disregards the value of speculative commentary or of historical enquiry 
into origins; but the merit of his treatment is to make us read the Summa with 
eyes that are not tired. This is the supreme approach, at once the simplest and 
the most rewarding. At the end of all our exploring we come back to where we 
started. Father Victor believes that we should spend most of our time there, 
close to the “miraculous” text. He has an exciting interpretation of article 2 
which he admits regretfully to be original, but which will certainly make us read 
that passage in the Summa with a heightened attention. Indeed, all through, 
his treatment is such that we are led to read St. Thomas with exhilarated minds. 
Those whose business it is to engage in any way in Holy Teaching will gain much §) 
from these pages’’. ‘ 
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Mr. C. H. Lawrence, Bedford College, London University, writes of The 
Student’s Companion to Gibbon (by W. R. Collins, Hawthorn Press, Melbourne, 
56 pages, 5/-): “The avowed object of this booklet is to place the Catholic 
student on his guard against Gibbon’s ‘“‘anti-Christian bias’. One would have 
thought the labour superfluous. After all, Gibbon’s suave scepticism is prover- 
bial, and the serious student nowadays reads him for amusement rather than for 
enlightenment on the early Church or the Byzantine Empire. Goliath is not 
felled by a shower of pebbles, but some of them rebound and graze the slinger. 
True, it was naughty of Gibbon to identify St. George with a Cappadocian 
bacon seller, but then who was St. George?—as Delehaye, the great Bollandist, 
observed, “‘le sujet est un des plus obscurs de ’hagiographie”. Historians, at 
least, are inclined to sympathise with Gibbon’s complaint about the obscurity 
that hangs over the early history of the Church and of the Petrine See, and in 
their search for a critical examination of this difficult period they are unlikely 
to d rive much help from the author’s reference to “our theological text books’’. 
This last reference suggests that the booklet is designed for a strictly limited 
dorrestic public, and if so, it might best be labelled Not for external consumption. 
Even <0, it seems regrettable that an essay devoted to one of the greatest masters 
of English prose should be enlivened with such racy vulgarisms as “So what, 
Mr. Gibbon?” 

Many others beside the priests who attended the first Summer School for 
Priests at Maynooth will be glad to hear that Browne and Nolan have published 
Canon Hamell’s Membership of the Mystical Body in brochure form. It has 
thirty-one pages and costs 1/6. 

M. H. Git AND Son, Lt. haye just published Our Lady of Beauraing (by 
Rey. J. A. Shields, M.A., D.C.L., 25 pages, 1/3). After a short introduction, it 
telis about the apparitions, the investigations, the miracle and the message of 
Beauraing. A prayer to Our Lady of Beauraing is added at the end. 


Lay Apostolate 


A recent pamphlet published by the Irish CarHoLic TrurH Society is The 
Layman’s Place in the Church (by Joseph Cunnane, D.D., 28 pages, 6d). Mr. 
) P. G. Walsh, University College, Dublin, writes: ““Father Cunnane’s pamphlet 
is addressed to the average lay person. It develops three themes: a succinct 
explanation of the Church as organism, not organisation; the complementary 
roles of priest and layman as parts of that Body; and a brief survey of the 
essential aims of the lay apostolate. It would be hard to imagine a more helpful 
booklet for the encouragingly numerous groups and individuals who are 
increasingly preoccupied with this problem’’. 
Tue PERMANENT COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF THE APOSTOLATE 
oF THE Larry publish a number of useful booklets on the lay apostolate. Pius XII 
Speaks on the Lay Apostolate (64 pages, 2/-) is a collection of the late Holy 
Father’s pronouncements on the topic, grouped under thirteen different headings 
(“Purpose of the Lay Apostolate’, “The Lay Apostolate in Action”, etc.). 
Les Catholiques dans la Vie Internationale (91 pages, 4/-), which the Permanent 
‘Committee have published in co-operation with the Conference des Organisations 
Internationales Catholiques (the O.I.C.) is an excellent little encyclopaedia of 
information ‘on Catholic activities throughout the world and on Catholic 
organisations. Guide Bibliographique sur l’Apostolat des Laics (30 pages, 1/6) 
@ylists books in -the principal European languages under various headings— 
“pronouncements by popes and bishops, works on the various branches of the 
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theology of the laity, books on the role of the Catholic laity in internati 
affairs. Finally, there is De Laicorum Apostolatus Fundamento, Indole, Fo 
(32 pages, 1/6) which is intended primarily for priests and was prepared 
Father Sebastian Tromp, S.J., with the collaboration of the theologians 7 
met in October, 1956 for a special session. 
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